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Unusual Library Service 


With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


With the largest stock of general books in Canada to draw 
from, as well as very wide and varied stocks of the current 
books in demand for Library use— 


With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and conse- 
quently with a knowledge of what Libraries want— 


With a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


With the agency of Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, probably 
the nose equipped house in the United States for Library 
supplies— 


With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the largest, 
publishing house— 


We submit that we can—and do—give the very best service 
for Libraries, public or private, that Canada knows. 
We simply suggest that you test our facilities and service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 




















Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 


“* Service---Quality’’ 


Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 
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PREGNANT DAYS IN PARLIAMENT 


HE third session of our sixteenth Parliament was 
T opened on February 7 and got down to business 

with commendable despatch, the debate on the 
speech from the throne being concluded within the 
first three days of the Commons’ sitting. Such ex- 
pedition redounds to the credit of the opposition espe- 
cially, but it is to be noted that the speech from the 
throne gave much less food for debate than usual. It 
used to be the practice of the Government to take this 
occasion to set forth its legislative programme for the 
session, but with the exception of the announcement 
that approval would be sought for the acquisition of 
‘certain lines’ by the C.N.R., for an amendment to the 
Railway Act giving the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners wider powers of investigation of subsidiary 
companies, and for legislation introducing a belated 
general pension scheme for employees of the national 
railways, the speech from the throne this year held 
nothing of import. But if there was little meat, there 
was a great deal of gravy. The benefits that have 
accrued to the country under a Liberal Administra- 
tion were chronicled with loving care, and the pros- 
pects for the future were dilated upon almost lyrically 
by the mover of the address in reply, who proclaimed 
his party’s conviction that ‘everything indicates Can- 
ada’s progressing with increasing acceleration and that 
the present year will hear the sound of the hammer 
as never before; for there must be supplied more 
public works, more elevators, more stores, more apart- 
ment houses, more railroads in 1929 we will 
see more grain grown, more fish caught, more water- 
power harnessed, more pulp and paper produced and 
more goods exported and imported’. Any patriot but 
a pulp-and-paper man must be fired by this vision. 
More cows will yield milk, more bees will store honey, 
more sows will farrow, and more little pigs will go to 
market. Fortunate Canada, in which there is going 
to be more of everything! More berries will be 
picked, more melons will be cut, more lambs will be 


shorn, and more stock will be watered in this pastoral 
Elysium which our Prime Minister has felicitously 
dubbed ‘the happiest of all lands’. 

* * * 


R. BENNETT, the sole speaker for the Con- 
M servative opposition, could not deny our pros- 

perity, but claimed that we owed thanks for this 
bounty to Providence and not to Mr. King. He was 
on solid ground when he urged that a Government so 
fortunately situated should not be content to gloat over 
the fruits of a period of expansion, but should rather 
be taking active measures to survey the causes of this 
prosperity and to exploit and consolidate it; and his 
one constructive suggestion was that an economic 
conference of the nations of the Empire should be 
called here in Canada to consider common problems 
of settlement and development. Such a conference 
might take a different course to that expected by Mr. 
Bennett, but that its discussions would be profitable 
and that it might lead to an increase in British immi- 
gration, a greater influx of British capital, and to in- 
creased trade within the Commonwealth is undeniable. 
But the conference would most certainly prove a fiasco 
if the delegates approached its subject matter in the 
spirit with which Mr. Bennett, in this same speech, 
criticized the increased imports of butter under the 
latest trade agreements with our brothers in the antip- 
odean Dominions. As for other matters, if the Con- 
servative leader had been free to develop his criticism 
of the Government’s restriction of immigration from 
non-preferred countries (which only raises the per- 
centage of British immigrants by cutting down the 
number of foreign), he might have scored some points ; 
but he sheered away from that delicate issue to waste 
words in attacking the Government’s miner-harvester 
deal with Great Britain. His general criticism of the 
Liberal policy was perfunctory and was countered with 
equal matter-of-factness by Mr. King. Mr. Gardiner 
(U.F.A.) presented the farmers’ case for a new Board 
of Grain Commissioners, and it was left to Mr. Woods- 
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worth to reveal how little of our vaunted prosperity 
has percolated through the tough upper crust of our 
society to the mass beneath, which he did with sombre 


gusto. 
ae 


T is odd that this temperate atmosphere should 
mark the opening of a Parliamentary session 
which in all probability will be one of the most 

spectacularly gladiatorial in the history of. our poli- 
tics. For in a young nation of vast natural re- 
sources like ours, an era of prosperity for the 
country invariably means a time of storm and 
stress for its representatives in Parliament. The 
basic fact at the bottom of our present expansion 
is not the recovery of the agricultural West, but 
the discovery of the mineral North, and the proof 
of the amazing variety and extent of its wealth. It 
is this factor more than any other which is now 
attracting capital to Canada and stimulating our 
industrial development. We are entering a new 
phase of our national career and the opening up of 
our North is going to precipitate as stirring events 
as did the opening of our West. The history of our 
politics at Ottawa in the days when the railways 
were thrusting west with settlers and adventurers 
pouring in their wake makes colourful reading for 
us now, but although that was a period of pros- 
perity we do not read that it was one of peace for 
our politicians; and while old-timers may sigh for 
those days when giants battled on Parliament Hill, 
they can hardly look back on the details of the 
combats with unadulterated pride. Any Canadian 
who is not completely absorbed in the study of the 
stock-market must see that another such era is 
upon us now. In the North-West the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific have already 
locked horns in a battle for the dominion of new 
ranges, and in the South our captains of finance 
are fighting desperately for control of the power 
rights on the St. Lawrence whose development is 
destined to make the St. Lawrence valley one of 
the great industrial centres of the world. It is for 
Parliament to see that in both North and South our 
national wealth is developed to the best advantage 
of our people, but we are still so close to the good 
old freebooting days that most of our people seem 
to regard this struggle for their birthright as some- 
thing in the nature of a poker game or a prize 
fight—will Holt or Frank Jones win the pot at 
Beauharnois, will Thornton or Beatty be Cock 0’ 


the North? 
x Ok Ok 


S far as the railways are concerned there 
should be no question as to the Canadian Na- 
tional getting its fair due in the northern de- 

velopment, since its operation under public owner- 
ship has brought credit to the Government and 
profit to the public; but its magnificent rival has 
such prestige in the country and power in Parlia- 
ment that the friends of the nationally owned road 
will have a stiff fight to secure even its present 
branch-line programme, which conflicts with that 
of the C.P.R. in both Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Mr. Gardiner, speaking for the U.F.A. group, on 
February 11, fired the first shot in the railway 
battle when he drew attention to the conditions 


which deny the Canadian National equal privileges 
with the Canadian Pacific in extending its lines, 
When the C.P.R. projects a branch line it brings a 
bill before the House and gets a charter granting 
it five years to build the line, and if at the end of 
five years the line is not built the charter is re- 
newed. But when the Canadian National projects 
a line it cannot approach Parliament until it is 
actually ready to build, and then, of course, it has 
to screw the money to build with out of Parliament 
as well as the right to build. It will be interesting 
to see how the branch-line bills fare in the stand- 
ing committee on railways when it gets to work 
on them. One thing is certain, and that is that the 
National Railway will not get all the backing it 
deserves from the public until it gets the financial 
reorganization that is long overdue. On any fair 
computation of its assets, the C.N.R. is now a 
paying proposition; a great mass of the debt it still 
owes the Government on paper was rolled up reck- 
lessly by the private interests that owned the old 
roads before they were taken over by the Govern- 
ment ito save them from bankruptcy, and it is pre- 
posterous that its shadow should still so obscure 
the success of our most brilliant achievement in 
public ownership that Mr. Stanley- Baldwin can 
summon the nerve to cite it as one of the great 
failures in the nationalization of public services. 


* * * 


N popular interest even the railway duel gives 
precedence to the power fight over Beauharnois. 
Here we have the Holt-Gundy interests, repre- 

senting the strongest financial combination in Can- 
ada, opposed by a new combination under the 
leadership of that doughty trio, Frank P. Jones, 
E. R. Wood, and Mr. Sweezey. M. Taschereau, the 
distinguished Premier of Quebec, unfortunately 
does not add a belief in public ownership to his 
many political virtues, but neither does he believe 
in private monopoly, and, viewing with concern 
the progress of the Holt interests towards control 
of the hydro-electric power in his province, he has 
made the way smooth for their rivals of the Beau- 
harnois Company to acquire the first foothold in 
the Soulanges reaches of the St. Lawrence, where 
2,000,000 h.p. awaits development. All the plans 
of the Beauharnois Company for the diversion of 
40,000 cubic feet per second from the St. Lawrence 
flow were approved by the Quebec Government, a 
seventy-five year lease was granted which only 
needed an order-in-council from Ottawa to make it 
effective, and during the last few weeks before the 
opening of Parliament it was daily predicted by 
the Tapers and Tadpoles that the order-in-council 
would be signed before Parliament met. At the 
time of writing the order-in-council is still un- 
signed; opinions differ as to whether this is. due 
more to the constructive statesmanship of Mr. King 
or to the obstructive genius of Sir Herbert Holt, 
but it is hardly credible that the concession will 
now be granted without previous consideration by 


the Commons. 
xk ok Ox 


HERE is no question but that the enormous 
reserves of water power in the Soulanges sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence should be made avail- 
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able for the expansion of our industry, and as this 
section lies altogether within the province of Que- 
bec its governors claim the right to grant the power 
concession to what interests they please and on 
what terms they please. Obviously if public owner- 
ship is out of the question it is better that the con- 
cession should not be given to the interests which 
already control the bulk of the other power de- 
velopments in the province. But when a huge 
national undertaking like the deep waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic is projected—an 
undertaking of more concern to other provinces 
than to Quebec—no local concession should be 
approved by the Federal Government until the 
country is satisfied that it does not jeopardize the 
larger national development. It is still far from 
clear whether the Beauharnois scheme will fit into 
the waterway plans, and, further, when we con- 
sider the chances of the future, some additional 
safeguard would seem necessary to ensure that if 
the nation should wish to take over the plant at any 
time it should not have to pay through the nose 
for the privilege. Under private ownership there 
is no guarantee against monopoly; on the contrary, 
the whole economic trend of our time drives to- 
wards it. We have obviated the possibility of a 
railway monopoly (at a swingeing cost, it is true) 
by placing a government-owned system in com- 
petition with our famous private-owned prodigy, 
and although the acquisition of the lines embodied 
in the C.N.R. was regarded as a catastrophe at the 
time, it is now accepted by all thinking people as 
having proved our salvation in the sphere of trans- 
portation. Sooner or later a similar solution will 
be necessary in the sphere of water power; a wise 
Federal Government would anticipate that necessity by 
asserting its right to develop the whole St. Lawrence 
project as a nationally-owned utility now. 


* * * 


Ege Liberals are right when they claim that we 
are going to have more of everything here in 

Canada; but the point for Liberals to worry 
over is whether we are going to have a more fair 
distribution of everything. Plans will be before 
Parliament this session for more railways, more 
light, heat, and power, more telephones. Will our 
Liberals see that they are regulated for the profit 
of the public in fair proportion to that of the 
private shareholders? We should not expect too 
much of our party men: our age is the age of the 
machine, and the party politician is dominated by 
his as much as any greaser; but the Government’s 
adoption of the gist of Mr. Geary’s bill is an indi- 
cation of what may be achieved on occasion by 
private members in the House. The interests of 
Labour and of the wheat-growers are always ably 
championed by their representatives in Parliament; 
but it is hardly fair that they and the handful of 
Progressive members should have to bear the brunt 
of the struggle for the rights of the general pro- 
ducing and consuming public—nor have they the 
power to win those rights. But let a few of the 
more independent-minded members come to their 
Support and wonders might be worked. If some 
Liberal-Progressives are galled by their yoke, now 
is the time for them to shake it. 

RICHARD DE Brisay. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


YES, WE HAVE NO PROBLEMS 


HE Biological Board of Canada is at present 
demonstrating in a large Toronto store the 
saleability of sea-fish frozen by a method 

based upon the results of scientific investigation. 
It has been found that the slow freezing methods 
in common practice cause the formation of large 
ice crystals in the tissues which rupture the cell 
walls and, on thawing, permit the escape of intra- 
cellular fluids, with consequent impairment of 
flavour and texture. With rapid freezing, how- 
ever, the ice crystals formed are too small to have 
this effect. The main object of the new method, 
therefore, is to ensure rapid freezing. In the event 
of the success of this commercial demonstration, 
which seems now assured, it is hoped that the in- 
dustry will be sufficiently persuaded to undertake 
to supply the market which is thus being created. 
In this instance the Board, which is primarily a 
scientific body, has not only devised methods of 
production under commercial conditions, but is also 
marketing the product. It is to be hoped that this 
will prove to be the exception rather than the rule 
governing the relative contributions of the scientist 
and the business man in future co-operative projects. 
The Biological Board still appears to be in the posi- 
tion of forcing a sceptical and reluctant industry for- 
ward to the place of importance which it ought to 
occupy. Let us hope that at least some advance has 
been made from the original position in which, to the 
proffer of help from the Board, the industry replied: 


‘We have no problems’. 


SIMBA 

HE keen interest displayed recently in the 

African ‘movie’ Simba encourages one to 

hope for an increase in natural-history films, 
and one result we may expect them to achieve is 
the elimination of the old-fashioned zoo. Of late 
years, with the rapid multiplication of illustrated 
books on birds and animals of all countries, there 
has been little excuse for the continuance of these 
survivals of the medieval bear garden. There is 
certainly little enough interest shown in them, and 
what there is (to judge by the remarks of visitors) 
seems often to turn to pity for the collection of 
dejected inmates in their mean coops. In a country 
where educational estimates are scanned with the 
narrowness of a Semitic moneylender, one wonders 
how the totally unproductive costs of a zoo ever 
pass a board of control. Now, with the rapid im- 
provement of the telescope lense on the moving- 
picture camera, there is no shadow of excuse for 
their continued existence. If the money spent on 
them were devoted to the preparation, by com- 
petent observers, of films of wild animals in still 
undisturbed surroundings, we should have a series 
of pictures which would not only fascinate young 
and old, but would reach a far greater number 
than can any zoo. And after the initial outlay the 
profit from public showings would be ample to 
carry on and extend the work into many inter- 
esting fields. Here is a work in which our govern- 
ments and councils might co-operate with credit. 
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THE NEWSPRINT DILEMMA 
By HAROLD A. INNIS 


HE daily press has always taken the keenest 
T interest in the price of newsprint, and the nego- 

tiations of the past few weeks have been 
chronicled in detail and in headlines with little inter- 
ruption. Unfortunately these negotiations are but 
ripples on the surface of certain broader movements, 
and the compromise which has been reached is a matter 
of temporary adjustment. An appreciation of the 
strength and direction of these movements is essential 
to an understanding of the character of the present 
impasse and of future adjustments. 

Of first importance is the trend of modern indus- 
trialism. In their earliest stages, the production of 
mechanical pulp and of sulphite pulp, which are re- 
quired roughly in the proportion of three to one for 
the manufacture of newsprint, are processes requiring 
heavy investments of capital. With the tendency to 
bring all stages of production under the control of one 
plant, large-scale operations involving the use of heavy 
machinery and large quantities of capital have become 
increasingly the rule. The efficiency of large-scale 
industry in the manufacture of newsprint is con- 
spicuous. For production on a large scale, enormous 
reserves of raw material, especially pulpwood, of plant 
and equipment, of fresh water, and, above all, of 
power, are indispensable. Cheap transportation of the 
bulky raw material and of the finished product is of 
crucial importance. The organization for cutting, 
transporting, and storing the pulpwood; the capital 
investment in cement dams, electric generators, and 
transmission lines; and the manufacturing plant with 
its mechanical equipment, its sulphite plant, and its 
newsprint machines, involve stupendous - outlays of 
capital, heavy fixed charges and overhead, and an 
overwhelming drive for continuous operation. Plants 
which have access to large sums of capital, and are 
in a position to acquire extensive pulp limits, and to 
purchase more expensive property in thickly-settled 
areas, and consequently secure the advantages of 
larger quantities of power, cheaper water and land 
transportation and labour have obvious strategic advan- 
tages. The International mill at Three Rivers, with 
the largest newsprint plant in the world, and the same 
Company’s plant on the Gatineau, with one of the 
world’s largest electrical developments, are examples 
of the manner in which these numerous advantages 
are capitalized. With a command of engineering skill 
and capital, the International has entrenched itself in 
key positions. For this Company, capacity production 
is of vital consequence, and the contract with the 
Hearst interests was inevitable as a guarantee of con- 
tinuous operation. An appreciation of the position 
of International is fundamental to an understanding 
of the problem. The position of the newsprint pub- 
lishers is of almost equal importance. The demand of 
the Hearst interests for mass supplies of newsprint 
places them in a strategic position in bargaining for 
low prices. Mass production of newspapers involves 
precisely similar problems to mass production of news- 
print. Overhead costs are of predominant importance. 
The price of newsprint determined in the contract 
between the Hearst interests and the International 


($50.00 per ton) was a result of the importance of 
overhead. 


At this point disturbing factors appear. The press 
insists that all publishers shall be treated on terms of 
equality and its power with the public is not to be 
questioned. The Hearst interests are entitled to no 
advantages over other publishers. But the newsprint 
companies which have operating plants less advan- 
tageously located and with higher costs are not in a 
position to accept the demands of the publishers that 
the low price of the Hearst contract shall prevail. The 
more powerful, larger, and more strategically located 
of the smaller mills may acquire a larger share of the 
newsprint market, and operate at capacity and at lower 
costs. The smaller, more inefficient, and high cost 
mills are obliged to be satisfied with the remnants of 
the market and to accept the low price governing the 
transactions of the large plants. With a decline in 
consumption of newsprint or an increase in production 
beyond the immediate capacity of the market, these 
mills may be forced to close down. But a small news- 
print mill is a large undertaking and involves the em- 
ployment of a large number of employees, the main- 
tenance of small towns and of settlers in the neigh- 
bouring districts. Since the smaller mills are located 
in scarcely settled areas, the closing down of the plants 
becomes a local calamity. 


The solution to the problem for the present involves 
a higher price for newsprint, which will permit a larger 
profit for International and will enable the smaller 
mills to continue operations. If the higher price is 
not responsible for a falling off in consumption, Cana- 
dians will be able to acquire larger profits at the 
expense of advertisers and consumers, chiefly of the 
larger American cities. On the other hand, Canadian 
pulpwood is more rapidly exploited. But fortunately, 
or unfortunately, a higher price will probably be re- 
sponsible for a falling off in consumption. The news- 
print market is a buyer’s market. The net results in 
any case are continuous operation for the larger mills, 
the consumption of their timber reserves, employment 
of labour in the industrial centres and discontinuous 
operation for smaller mills, conservation of timber 
reserves and unemployment in the newly-settled dis- 
tricts. Since the mass-production mills are located 
chiefly in Quebec, the settler of the Province of On- 
tario is in an unfortunate position. 


But the question obviously cannot be settled on the 
grounds of provincial interests. ‘The interests of 
Canada are at stake, with the result that we lose when 
the mills are operating at capacity, from the exhaustion 
of our resources; and when the inefficient mills are 
closed, with the burdens imposed on the settler. No 
definite progress can be made until the provinces 
decide on a policy which will enable them to control 
a situation which is now obviously beyond control. 
Confederation and the placing of the mines and forests 
in the hands of the provinces may be the occasion for 
the loss of our resources. Some united and definite 
policy on the part of the provinces, with conservation 
and settlement as essentials, is imperative. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 
By RAYMOND GUSHUE 


of Newfoundland, I must confess that my 

greatest stimulus was the rather lively interest 
among outside papers in Newfoundland and her 
affairs, an interest which seems to have spread 
since the Labrador Boundary award of two years 
ago, and more particularly during and since the 
recent general election in this Colony. We in New- 
foundland are not publicity-proficient as are other 
peoples ; the average Newfoundlander, having come 
up through a hard school, is often provokingly un- 
communicative. Our genius is to take things as 
they come and say little, and we lack that facility 
for ‘news’ which is so apparent abroad. We are, 
therefore, often regaled by outside papers with 
statements of our policies, of our undistinguishable 
accents, or of the pitiful lot of an aspirant for 
transatlantic honours who, being subjected to fish 
courses three times a day, found her aquatic tend- 
encies interfering with her flair for flying. And, if 
we are bereft of other things, the Almighty has left 
in us a saving sense of humour, so that we can 
chuckle instead of swear. May I put forward an 
early plea for forgiveness, therefore, if during the 
course of my remarks I give the impression that 
some of the sentiments credited to us have never 
even been seriously discussed. 

From the standpoint of the outside world, New- 
foundland must appear to be in two distinct parts, 
the Island of Newfoundland itself, and the block 
of territory on the eastern boundary of Quebec, 
known as Newfoundland Labrador. The official 
title of the Governor of Newfoundland is ‘Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Island of 
Newfoundland and its Dependencies’, Newfound- 
land Labrador coming under the latter heading. It 
is perhaps wise to begin my remarks with a brief 
historical background, so that any discussion may 
be more intelligently followed, but such back- 
ground will of necessity be sketchy, that the reader 
may not be wearied. 

The Island of Newfoundland was discovered in 
1497, by a Genoese seaman, John Cabot, sailing 
with a charter from Henry VII. Since that date 
it has never ceased to be a British possession, 
although portions were occupied by the French in 
a desultory sort of warfare, and a fortified town, 
Placentia, was actually ceded to the French by the 
Treaty of Utrecht. French names abound in New- 
foundland to-day, and there is a portion of the 
coast still known as the ‘French Shore.’ It is a little 
difficult to say when settlement began, and indeed 
it was actively discouraged by the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, in the interests of the West Coun- 
try Merchants of England. However, five charters 
of colonization can be found between the years 
1578 and 1633, so that it is safe to assume that 
settlement goes back at deast to the former date. 
This all refers to the Island of Newfoundland itself. 
The story of Newfoundland Labrador is somewhat 
different. By the Treaty of Paris (1763) between 
England and France, the former was confirmed in 
sovereignty over a portion of the Canadian main- 
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land which included the great peninsula of Labra- 
dor. In the same year Captain Thomas Graves, 
then Governor of Newfoundland was, by a new 
Commission appointed also ‘Governor . . . of the 
Coast of Labrador’. By the Quebec Act of 1774 
(Imperial) a change was made, Labrador being 
annexed to, and forming part of the Province of 
Quebec. Subsequently it was discovered that this 
was not a convenient arrangement, and by two 
Acts, one in 1809, and the other in 1825, the juris- 
diction of the Colony of Newfoundland over New- 
foundland Labrador as at present constituted, was 
re-established. No dispute arose between New- 
foundland and Quebec until early in the present 
century, when, with the opening of new fields of 
commercial enterprise, the territory assumed great 
potential value to both parties. It was inevitable 
that the word ‘coast’ should receive different inter- 
pretations, and it was practically around this word 
that the whole dispute centred. The question 
remained in the air for over a decade, but was vig- 
orously taken up by Newfoundland about 1915, and 
in 1919 the question to be submitted to the Privy 
Council was agreed upon, and preparation of the 
cases proceeded with. The result of the submission 
has been that the Colony of Newfoundland is con- 
firmed in its jurisdiction over a wedge-like block of 
territory bordered by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
East, and the Province of Quebec on the West, and 
containing approximately one hundred and ten 
thousand (110,000) square miles, or about three 
times as much in extent as the Island itself. The 
value of this area in natural resources can only be 
conjectured; it is known to contain vast areas of 
timberland, tremendous possibilities for hydro 
development, and in all probability has its share of 
minerals. Beyond all this it forms geographically 
the eastern boundary of Canada, separating that 
Dominion from the Atlantic, and therefore, giving 
rise to national and economic problems. 

The natural result of these considerations has 
been to arouse much comment in the Canadian 
Press upon the subject, and the birth of a lively 
interest in Newfoundland, her policies and affairs. 
Comment is the birthright of editors and varies 
with the mentality of the individual—on this, as on 
other matters, it has not always been temperate or 
graceful. It is significant, also, that an official 
debate on the subject of the possibilities of the 
inclusion of Newfoundland in the Federation has 
taken place in the Canadian Senate, and undoubtedly 
that debate was stimulated by the Privy Council 
decision above referred to. Newfoundland sent 
representatives to the pre-Confederation Assembly 
at Quebec, but declined to take further action, and 
is the only portion of British North America not 
governed under the British North America Acts. 
Her constitutional status is precisely similar to that 
of Canada, Australia, and the other Dominions, but 
her title, perhaps more from choice than any other 
reason, is still that of ‘Colony.’ There is a pardon- 
able pride in the fact that we are Britain’s Most 
Ancient Colony. When, coupled with that we enjoy 
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all the privileges of our bigger sisters, we feel both 
free and content. : 

Now that introductions have been made we may 
come to a brief discussion of questions which have 
interested some portion or other of the Press or 
public in Canada and Newfoundland recently. These 
may be grouped as follows :— 

1. How does Newfoundland regard the subject 
of joinder with the federated provinces of 
Canada? 

2. Do the people of Newfoundland favour a 
Union with the United States of America 
rather than with Canada? 

3. Is it true that Newfoundland would be willing 
to or could dispose of the sovereignty in Lab- 
rador to another nation, say the United States 
of America? 

4. Will Newfoundland sell the Labrador, and to 
whom? 

If wild statements had not already been in the 
air, I should feel that it would be rather presump- 
tuous to preface any discussion of these problems 
by the remark that such discussion is entirely from 
the standpoint of the individual, in no way ‘official’, 
and is as far as possible a dispassionate analysis of 
the situation. But, under all the circumstances, I 
feel it safe and proper to indulge in such a preface. 

Newfoundland has been part of the British Em- 
pire for four hundred and thirty years. She has 
had Responsible Government for seventy-three 
years, and has carried on under that form of gov- 
ernment for sixty years, since Canada has been a 
federal union. Declining at that time to enter the 
Union, this Colony has since made no effort towards 
inclusion under the British North America Act. 
Through the years, the public mind has become, 
through many causes, indifferent, and often even 
hostile, to the idea of such a joinder. In that atti- 
tude the complaints of the Maritimes have un- 
doubtedly had their part, but there are other 
factors, economic and political, which inevitably 
arise when the subject is mooted. Added to all 
these we now have the very cogent argument that 
this Colony is unquestionably on the eve of 
material industrial expansion, a development which 
it is felt will aid in supporting the burden which 
heretofore has been almost entirely borne by our 
fisheries. We have recently been confirmed in our 
jurisdiction over a vast territory of untold potential 
wealth, and our prospects are bright, all things 
pointing to a natural solution of our economic prob- 
lems. May it not be suggested, therefore, as a 
logical outcome of all this, that it is good business 
to wait and see? If a homely saying may be par- 
doned, ‘Better the devil we know than the devil we 
don’t know’, and if the ‘devil’ we know shows in- 
dications of losing his grip, all the more reason for 
declining to change. Frankly, Confederation is not 
even an issue in Newfoundland—it has been made 
a political scare-cry in the past, and no party to- 
day would feel it wise or prudent to advocate such 
a step. It will probably be many years, if at all, 
before such an eventuality can be seriously con- 
sidered. 

The query in regard to Newfoundland and the 
United States of America is not as to the possi- 
bilities of a political union—it is rather as to the 


sentiment of the people towards such. The former 
would involve a change of sovereignty, and 
obviously, from a Constitutional viewpoint, New- 
foundland would not have the final word in such 
an agreement. She is a part of and bound by cer- 
tain ties to a vast Empire, and these ties are not 
easily severable. In spite of the declaration of 
status by the Imperial Conference of 1926, it would 
be surprising if Imperial authorities or the Imperial 
Parliament felt themselves incompetent to speak or 
act if such an alliance were mooted. 

As to the sentiment of the people, it is safe to 
say that the problem has never been even seriously 
entertained. Newfoundland does a considerable 
trade with the United States of America, her ex- 
ports to that country now exceeding those to any 
other country, and her imports from the United 
States of America being second only to those from 
Canada; she has many of her sons and daughters 
in that country. All these make for amity, but do 
not affect the fact that she is a British Colony with 
perhaps deeper traditions than many of the over- 
seas colonies, and bound to the Empire and Mother- 
land by a real feeling of affection and kinship. The 
people of Newfoundland do not even debate such a 
possibility—that, perhaps, is the most complete 
answer to this query. ‘If she would, could she’? 
is one question; ‘If she could, would she’? is 
another. To each the same answer may be given. 

While, if urgent necessity arose, the question 
of selling the sovereignty of the Labrador would 
not be quite as vital to Newfoundland as the pre- 
vious one, very similar considerations apply. The 
possibility of such an action is vital to Canada, since 
the Newfoundland Labrador occupies a key position 
in relation to the Dominion, and no doubt Canada 
would vigorously oppose, as a matter of National 
and Imperial policy, any such sale to a buyer other 
than herself. But the power to negotiate such a 
sale and the will to use that power again come into 
question, and I feel very secure in saying that the 
same conditions as outlined under the next preced- 
ing heading exist here. When one hears of New- 
foundland ‘selling’ the Labrador it is well to bear 
in mind the distinction between the acquisition of 
areas or rights in such areas by foreigners, and the 
incidents of sovereign rights in that territory. They 
exist independently of each other—witness the strip 
of land through the State of Maine upon which the 
Canadian Pacific Railway has laid its tracks. Is 
there any question as to where the sovereignty 
over this land rests? 

As applied to Canada, the result would be dif- 
ferent. If that Dominion desired to extend its 
jurisdiction to the Atlantic, and were willing to pay 
the price (assuming there were a price), no ques- 
tion of change of sovereignty would arise. But 
even in this case, since the provinces are dependent 
upon and protected by the British North America 
Acts, it may be queried whether Canada could 
acquire such territory without recourse to Imperial 
legislation, in addition to the question as ‘to whether 
Newfoundland could part with it except by such 
an enactment. Speaking purely from memory of 
the British North America Act, however, I think 
that such a case as this is sufficiently provided for, 
inferentially if not directly, therein. But since the 
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jurisdiction of Newfoundland over that portion of 
the mainland rests upon Imperial legislation, it is 
more doubtful whether it could pass from New- 
foundland except by a similar enactment. These, 
however, would be secondary considerations, as 
doubtless the Imperial Parliament would hasten to 
do its part in such a transaction between two por- 
tions of the Empire. 

The question, will Newfoundland sell the Labra- 
dor, and to whom? is more likely to be of interest 
than those already discussed. What is Newfound- 
land’s policy—will she hold and develop the Labra- 
dor, or sell mineral, timber, waterpower, or other 
rights as occasion arises? Again I draw attention 
to the fact that the disposal of such rights need not 
affect the question of sovereignty in any way. 

Firstly, we must consider the vastness in extent 
and value of the territory in question. Practically 
unsurveyed, all estimates necessarily made in the 
most conservative manner, it has been calculated 
by Sir Patrick McGrath, an eminent authority on 
the subject, that the forest areas of the Labrador 
may be valued at two hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars, and the developed value of the water- 
powers at another two hundred and fifty millions. 
Mineral values cannot be computed, and that of the 
fisheries is considerable. From all this, even allow- 
ing a substantial discount on these figures, it can 
be seen that the question of development or sale is 
a weighty one. Can Newfoundland develop the 
Labrador? Does she wish to do so? If she wishes 
to sell who could buy it? Does she wish to sell? 

Newfoundland is a small country, and not a 
wealthy one. It is, I think, beyond dispute that 
capital could not be raised locally to develop the 
Labrador territory. With that area as security, 
however, it may well be seen that financing could 
be entered into on a large scale, did the Government 
so desire. But that possibility is a remote one; it 
is probable that if development is to be undertaken 
it will be by private capital, and that capital must 
be obtained from the outside. With the Labrador 
as part of her assets, and a debt problem with 
which to deal, it seems unlikely that Newfoundland 
would retain that territory intact for futurity; 
rather would she be inclined to make good bar- 
gains, without haste, so that her burdens might be 
lightened. To whom then can we look for a likeli- 
hood of such? To Canada? Canada is still largely 
an undeveloped country, welcoming on her own 
part American capital. It is doubtful, first, whether 
Canadians could raise the capital necessary for such 
a venture, and, secondly, whether they would go 
outside their own country when so much remains 
to be done within. Canada has her own problems, 
and the solution of some of them today is due to 
the overflow of American money into Canadian 
territory. For these reasons it is hardly to be 
expected that financial ventures to any degree on 
the Labrador will come from Canadian sources. 
For similar financial reasons, and the added fact 
that English capital is conservative, and has a 
tendency to confine itself to the Old World, it is 
likewise improbable that such development will 
come from the Old Country. The more one con- 
siders the subject, the more inevitable the conclu- 
sion that if there is to be any material introduction 


of outside capital on the Labrador, it will come 
from the United States of America. Rich, power- 
ful, commercially keen and active, and already em- 
barked upon a policy of international investments, 
there is little doubt that if the Labrador territory 
shows possibilities, capitalists from the United 
States of America will be approaehable. Already, 
in Newfoundland, its largest pulp and paper plant 
is owned and operated by American capital, and 
Buchan’s Mine, reputed to be of immense value, is 
being similarly developed, although I understand 
the actual share-holdings are equally divided be- 
tween British and United States interests. So tak- 
ing all factors into consideration, nor forgetting 
the genius of Americans for capitalization and 
investment, and their ability to carry through large 
financial programmes, it will not be surprising if 
development of this virgin territory will fall into 
American hands. It is conceivable, of course, that 
Canadian public sentiment regarding the develop- 
ment of a territory potentially of vital importanoe 
to Canada, may play a part in counteracting these 
otherwise natural conclusions. But sentiment is 
quicksilver-like and elusive. 

Now all this does not deal with predilections or 
partialities, nor are they properly containable 
within such an article or indeed within such a trans- 
action. Many absurdities have been conceived of, 
more often coming from without than from within, 
and unfortunately, some papers have been aggres- 
sive and ungraceful. But the attitude of New- 
foundland towards the question ought to be, and I 
believe will be, that it is purely a business matter, 
of the utmost importance to her interests. To 
couple with the subject that of annexation to the 
United States or unfriendliness to Canada or any 
part of the Empire is equally unfounded and un- 
necessary. Newfoundland is not unfriendly to 
Canada, nor Newfoundlanders to Canadians; she 
does not seek annexation to any country, and any 
utterances of the sort are... . utterances and 
nothing more. Even as I write the Press contains 
an account of an interview with Sir Richard 
Squires, Premier of Newfoundland, on the subject, 
in which he characterizes the rumour of ‘annexa- 
tion’ as ‘entirely absurd’, and states that develop- 
ment would be carried on under the Union Jack, 
and no disparity of treatment accorded the capital 
of any country. To quote his own words :—‘United 
States and Canadian capital and enterprise are 
always welcomed in Newfoundland’. I have taken 
the opportunity of confirming the authenticity of 
this interview with Sir Richard. 

I fear that I have run to considerable length, but 
in that I may be forgiven. When one hears so 
many rumours, whose celerity is often commen- 
surate with their inaccuracy, one wishes heartily 
for the salt of common sense to emulate the am- 
bitions of boyhood and, by sprinkling the tails of 
these birds of passage, reduce them to docile cap- 
tivity. But then, perhaps at times we all encourage 
their flight—who can answer ‘Not guilty’? 

St. John’s, Nfd. 
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To CANADA 


HE annual battle of Ottawa has begun again. 
The big guns and the little guns have been 
blazing forth, the shock troops are about to go 
into action, the war correspondents are telegraphing 
their special reports; and, in a word, the third session 
of the sixteenth Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
is in full swing. In last year’s battle the artillery 
barrage was suspiciously light and neither side ever 
came within reach of the enemy’s barbed wire; indeed 
some mean-minded correspondents went so far as to 
hint that what seemed in the distance to be a demon- 
stration of artillery was only a display of fireworks 
when you got closer to the front line. And even that 
notable engagement of 1926, while we are all agreed 
that it was a famous victory, has receded so far in 
our minds that it is already becoming a little difficult 
to remember just what they fought each other for. 
All of which reminds us how badly we need in this 
country a realistic account of the working of our party 
system from Confederation to the present day. It 
might be written by an experienced journalist except 
that most of our present-day newspapermen seem in- 
capable of anything beyond nosing around and picking 
up personal gossip. And to do this job properly would 
require much toil over old newspapers and Hansards 
and much research into private letters and business 
documents. It might be written by a competent his- 
torian except that our present-day professors of history 
are so excessively genteel that they would never come 
within miles of the lobbying and log-rolling which take 
up most of the time of our practical statesmen, and 
anything written by one of them would be fit only 
for Sunday-school libraries. The book is hardly likely 
to be written. 





* * * 

Still, if it were written, it would begin by explain- 
ing that one of the many disadvantages of our long- 
continued colonial status has been that we inherited and 
preserved the European names for our political parties. 
For the truth is that, ever since we achieved Respon- 
sible Government and our politics came to turn almost 
entirely about our internal Canadian affairs, the labels 
‘Liberal’ and ‘Conservative’ have only served to con- 
ceal the real nature of our parties. Conditions in a 
new pioneer democracy engaged in the opening up 
and filling up of half a continent have had little in 
common with conditions in the old crowded countries 
of Europe engaged in adjusting their ancestral insti- 
tutions to the new demands made upon them by the 
industrial revolution. Everything about our political 
parties except their names is North American. If we 
seek analogies to them outside of Canada the only 
place to look is the United States. It is palpably 
absurd to apply the word ‘Conservative’ to a man like 
Sir John A. Macdonald who devoted his best years to 
such adventurous and daring policies as the extension 
of the Dominion from Atlantic to Pacific, the estab- 
lishment of protection, the building of the C.P.R. 
And the idea of applying the description ‘Liberal’ to 





governments so closely connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church as are the present governments of 
Quebec and Saskatchewan would strike a European 
as a fantastic joke. Indeed, if we are to use these 
Old Country terms at all, the so-called ‘Liberal’ premier 
of Quebec is probably the most perfect specimen of 
Tory at present to be found in North America. But 
our parties are really based upon a complex of geo- 
graphical, economic, and religious conditions which has 
no parallel in Europe. And it would help us to clear 
our minds of a great deal of cant if we were to wake 
up some morning and read in our papers that Mr. 
King had been delivering an inspiring address to the 
Young Men’s Tweedledummian Club of Prince Albert 
and that Mr. Bennett had been exhorting the ladies of 
Calgary to work and live for the great principles of 


Tweedledeeism. 
Fe * * 


Then the book would go on to deal with the part 
played by the French-Canadians. It would explain 
how their position as a minority race has produced a 
political self-consciousness among them and how under 
the leadership of their church they have welded them- 
selves into a racial party which is the most remarkable 
political phenomenon in our history. It is a party 
which has never been Liberal or Conservative, but has 
always been simply French. It has coalesced tem- 
porarily with one or other of the English parties, but 
the coalition has never been or become a union of 
hearts. Neither the Macdonald ‘Conservative’ party 
nor the Laurier ‘Liberal’ party was ever, so far as the 
French were concerned, more than a marriage of con- 
venience; and in politics the French have not shown 
any of that horror of divorce which they profess in 
private life. The most interesting speculation at 
Ottawa at present is as to the terms which Mr. Bennett 
will have to offer before they agree to effect a new 
marriage settlement. 

The skill with which the French Catholic vote has 
been marshalled and led has made the French party 
the dominating factor in our politics. In the whole 
period since Responsible Government the French have 
continuously sat to the right of Mr. Speaker save for 
the ten years from 1911 to 1921. They had by that 
time become so accustomed to the sweets of office 
that their short period in opposition was regarded by 
them as an intolerable injustice, a breach of the Con- 
federation pact, a denial of the rights guaranteed to 
them by the Quebec Act. Everyone can still recall 
the wailings and howlings which filled the air in Que- 
bec during that distressful decade. And no more 
striking proof of their supreme political ability could 
be given than the almost uniform success with which 
the French, by posing as suffering martyrs, have 
managed to get their own way in Canada. They have 
been even more successful in ruling the rest of us than 
the Scotch have been in ruling England. 

* * * 


Another feature of our politics into which the 
author of the book would have to do some research 
would be the part played by the big business interests 
of Montreal. One of the surprising developments of 
the period of the 1840’s was the speedy making up of 
the quarrel between French and English in Lower 
Canada (which had produced the rebellion of 1837) 
and the forming of that working alliance between the 
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English business interests of Montreal and the French 
Catholic hierarchy which has dominated Quebec ever 
since and, through Quebec, has usually dominated the 
rest of Canada. The alliance, whether formal or in- 
formal, was in full working order by the 1850’s; and 
its visible symbol was Georges Etienne Cartier, the 
darling of the hierarchy and the solicitor of the Grand 
Trunk Railway. And from that day to this individuals 
or groups who have become obnoxious to the barons 
of St. James St. have invariably also been held up to 
the habitant along the St. Lawrence as the enemies of 
his language, religion and race. Thus George Brown 
has come down in our history as an anti-Catholic bigot 
though, as anyone who reads his Globe will soon dis- 
cover, he spent much more energy fighting the Grand 
Trunk with its commercial and financial allies than he 
devoted to the Catholic religion. And in our own day 
one cannot help suspecting that the real fault of Mr. 
Meighen was that he was insufficiently pliant in his 
relations with the aforementioned barons, though the 
ostensible ground for his dethronement was his in- 
ability to conciliate the long-suffering habitant. For 
the essence of that bonne entente, in the name of which 
so much good liquor has been poured down so many 
worthy throats in recent years and so much bad oratory 
has poured forth from them, is that it is primarily an 
entente with that portion of the province of Quebec 
which is located in the neighbourhood of St. James 


St., Montreal. 
* * * 


Then, also, the author would have to devote con- 
siderable space to the whole question of the two-party 
system itself. It is obvious that, on the whole, our 
machinery for carrying on government by an executive 
which depends for office on keeping a majority in the 
legislature works more smoothly when the legislature 
consists of only two parties. And third parties have 
not thrived in Canada. But this truism, which affords 
such spiritual comfort to the orthodox, has the bad 
effect, when repeated too often, of blinding us to the 
actual composition of the two parties in question. For 
our Canadian parties have never been the highly cen- 
tralised, closely-knit organisms of England. Canada, 
like the United States, is too wide in extent and its 
national unity is still too imperfect to allow of the 
existence of such parties as the English Liberals and 
Conservatives, each with a coherent theoretical 
philosophy and a definite practical policy. On this 
continent the national parties are really loose feder- 
ations of local provincial or state machines held 
together chiefly by a common desire to share in the 
pork barrel. It is in the structure of our parties that 
the most important federal element of our constitution 
appears. ‘Today,’ writes Prof. W. B. Munro com- 
menting on the recent American election, ‘a party is 
nothing but a bundle of factions held together by the 
elastic bond of a common nomenclature.’ He might 
have made the same remark about Canada. 

Illustrations of the truth of this simply crowd upon 
one. Consider the party platforms so skilfully drafted 
to appeal to all sections of the country and so subtly 
non-committal on every controversial issue. Consider 
the history of the tariff question. Everyone now 
knows that the change of government in 1896 from 
‘Conservative’ to ‘Liberal’ made no real difference in 
tariff policy. Everyone knows that the present 


‘Liberal’ party will not reduce the tariff appreciably 
because the Eastern sections of the party are too 
strong. Everyone knows that, when and if the Con- 
servative party comes into power, it will not appre- 
ciably raise the tariff because of the influence of its 
Western members. The real struggle about the tariff, 
and it is a real struggle, is not between the parties at 
all but between different sections within the same party. 
It was the same on the question of public ownership 
of railways. It will be the same on the question of 
the St. Lawrence waterway. On every issue of im- 
portance in this country it is safe to say of the English- 
speaking part of Canada that a man’s opinions are not 
determined by the party for which he shouts but by 
the geographical section of the Dominion in which he 
lives, and by the economic and social class to which 
he belongs. Our two national parties are simply 
national clearing houses in which differing sectional 
and economic interests negotiate such practicable com- 
promises and bargains as appear likely to bring them 
closer to the enjoyment of office. 

This being so, the only practical difference caused 
by the emergence of groups and third parties is that 
the bargaining process has to take place more or less 
in the open. In the good old days in Canada when 
the two-party system reigned supreme the bargaining 
was all done in the privacy of the party caucus. In 
1926 the righteous were shocked by seeing it done 
actually on the floor of the House of Commons as the 
party leaders bid frankly for Western Progressive or 
U.F.A. votes. No doubt a good deal of bidding was 
done behind the scenes also. But the essential process 
of bargaining among sectional interests was exactly 
what it had always been. The Westerners on this 
occasion did fairly well for themselves. They got the 
Hudson Bay Railway, they saved most of the Crow’s 
Nest rate structure, and they even got a few tariff 
reductions. And anyone who imagines that a party 
dominated by sixty votes from Quebec would have 
given them this much had they remained proper and 
meek members of the party caucus is simply too good 
for this world. The Progressives after their period 
of insurgency seem now to be returning to the Liberal 
fold. But their revolt has achieved for the time a 
much healthier balancing of sectional interests in this 
country, and its effects can easily be observed in both 
parties. If the people of the Maritimes would follow 
their example for five or ten years the healthiness of 
the balance would be still further increased. For 
without these periodical revolts our parties tend to fall 
into the hands of the particular interests which are 
best organized, i.e., the interests centering in Toronto 
and Montreal. And the other sections of the country 
can then bargain only on very disadvantageous terms. 
This simple, practical consideration explains why all 
the highly respectable people in Toronto and Montreal 
are profound believers in the two-party system. 

F. H. U. 
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THE TYRANTS OF TORONTO 


A (very) Light Opera, by Gullem and Silliman. 
(No rights reserved). 


Act I. 
Enter Chief Inspector Swellman in full uniform: 


Recit. 

I am the very model of a modern chief inspector ; 

When sedition lifts her head I can instantly detect her ; 

I know the devious ways of each bolshevist and 
criminal, 

And comprehend the workings of their processes sub- 
liminal ; 

Be their colour what it may, red or orange, I can tell 

The quintessential nature of their politics by smell ; 

They may shout in Greek or Hebrew to the limit of 
their lungs, 

It’s all the same to me for I’ve got the gift of tongues ; 

For custom law and precedent I do not give a damn; 

I am the constitution—I am the great I am. 


Chorus of Policemen: 


He is the great I am, 
He is the great I am, 
’Tis greatly to his credit 
That he himself has said it, 
When he might have been a: Rooshian, 
A Frenchman or a Prooshian, 
A nigger, Chink or Jap, 
Or some other foreign chap, 
He still remained the great I am, 
He still, he still, he still 
remains the great I am. 


Chief: Very good, boys. I know my place, and I 
hope you know yours. 

All: We do! 

Chief : What is the whole duty of a policeman? 

All: To stop parking, and stamp out Communism! 

Chief: Quite right, boys. Now listen to me care- 
fully. 

All: We do! 

Chief: Who are the tyrants of Toronto? 

All: The Reds! 

Chief : Quite right, boys. How can you tell a Red? 

All: He can’t speak English, and he doesn’t wash. 

Chief: Right, boys. Now, take notice. Irish is 
English and Scotch is English and Welsh is English ; 
but American is not English, French is not English, 
Yiddish is not English, Wherever you hear man, 
woman, child or dog speaking anything but English, 
smell them and run them in. 

All: We will, sir! 


Chorus with trumpets :— 
To-rahn-to-rahn-to-ra! ‘To-rahn-to-rahn-to-ra! 
Toronto shall be free, 

From the centre to the sea; 

Toronto shall be free, shall be free; 

From every scurvy Red, 

For we'll knock ’em on the head, 
To-rahn-to-rahn-to-ra! ‘To-rahn-to-rahn-to-ra! 


Chief : Now boys, Toronto expects every man to do 
his duty. 

All: She does! 

Chief : Go and do it. 


All: We will! 
(Exeunt Omnes). 
Act II. 
Enter Chief Constable Murphy, perplexed and an- 
noyed : 
Recit: 


With constabulary duty to be done, 

A policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 

When the red is resting from denunciation, 

And inciting honest citizens to crime, 

You will find the wretch amassing education 

In the public library at closing time, 

When the communist has ceased from his communing, 

And the bolshie’s tired of jumping on the rich, 

You will hear his squeaky violin a-tuning, 

While the missus mends his trousers stitch by stitch. 

When you find the wily Jap quite an inoffensive chap, 

When an enterprising Jew wants to fraternize with 
you, 

And displays an inclination to embrace you like a 
brother, 

What is the obvious duty to be done? 

Oh, take one consideration with another 

A policeman’s lot is not a happy one—happy one! 


Enter three sergeants. 

C. C. Murphy: Well, boys, how’s the great cam- 
paign going on? 

lst Sergeant: Not so well, chief, not so well. Since 
the big boy put a ban on lip-sticks I’ve been hard at 
work but I can’t do a thing. They’re bootlegging lip- 
sticks by the car-load, selling ’em at 5 bucks a stick. 

2nd Sergeant: I’ve rounded up the School of Seven 
and bound them over not to put any more red in their 
pictures, but the O.S.A. was full of red this year. 
You can’t stop the women from wearing red hats. 
They pay their fines and laugh at the magistrate. 

3rd Sergeant: Why, the latest dodge of the Reds is 
to catch all the kids they find loose on the streets and 
to dye their heads red. I wish I’d never joined the 
force. 

C. C. Murphy: Come, come, boys, don’t be down- 
hearted. The chief’s got a new scheme. All the reds 
are to be rounded up on April Ist and washed in the 
public swimming pool. His theory is that their colour 
is only skin-deep. When they’ve all been scrubbed, 
and got a skin you love to touch and that school-girl 
complexion, they’ll become decent members of society. 

The 3 Sergts: with deep conviction: Nothing doing, 
chief. Count us out. We didn’t join the force to wash 
a gang of stinking Reds. 

C. C. Murphy: Steady, boys, not so fast. The 
chief’s a jump ahead of you there. He’s put up the 
job for public tender, and a big Chink laundry’s taken 
on the job at 10 cents a head. All you have to do is 
to round them up. 
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The three sergeants dance round C. C. Murphy and 
chant :— 


Oh my! What a surprise! 

Soap in their mouths, and ears and eyes! 
Tub them and rub them, and scrub them well, 
Never mind how loud they yell; 

Give them their fill of freedom of speech. 
Here’s an infallible way to teach 

Toronto’s tyrants to bow the knee 

To the British Constitution free. 

Here’s to good old soap and water! 
Laughter’s a better way than slaughter ; 

A whiff of genuine British humour 

Is fatal to seditious rumour. 


Act III. 


Scene: Public swimming pool. Large crowd of spec- 
tators. Police vans drive up and discharge 
load of Reds. As Reds arrive they are seized 
by Chinese laundrymen, ducked and scrubbed, 
amid roars of laughter, in spite of frenzied 
protests and invocation of British freedom. 


Chorus of Chinese laundrymen chant as they scrub: 
Chinaman muchee washee led, 
Allee get ten cents a head, 
Led no like muchee washee, 
Say him allee same time bolshie. 


Final Chorus of repentant Reds, accompanied by 
Chinamen beating basins: 
We've seen the error of our ways, 
And now we sing Britannia’s praise ; 
We here renounce our atheism, 
And bless the shorter Catechism. 
In future we will pay our taxes 
Whenever the collector axes; 
We promise to obey the laws, 
Nor ever give policemen cause 
To doubt our fervent loyalty 
By disrespect to Royalty. 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves, 
Britons never never shall be slaves, 
In good King George’s golden days. 
Enter Chief Inspector Swellman. The Reds fall on 
his neck and all dissolve in happy tears. They all 


sing ‘God Save the King’. 
CURTAIN. 





iN * 
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THE BIOLOGICAL BOARD OF CANADA 
Ts biologist turns naturally to the sea. It is 











a mysterious realm, from which for both 

fisherman and scientist strange, unaccount- 
able creatures emerge from dark depths into the 
light of day. It teems with life of the most varied 
character. It has been considered as the birth- 
place of life, for the simplest forms are to be found 
there. Also the highest types on land, as man, or 


in air, as the bird, show their oceanic origin in that 
they must in some way obtain various salts, and 
make their own internal sea, the serum of the 
blood and lymph; otherwise life is impossible. 

Canadian biologists have been drawn to the sea 
not only by the indirect economic need of science, 
but also by the direct economic need of the fish- 
eries. The biologist is already keenly interested 
and involved in medicine, agriculture, and forestry, 
and these fields are being served by bodies of 
specialists, but not so the fisheries. Although the 
waters of the earth produce vastly more life, and 
also have greater possibilities of development, than 
the land, their investigation, exploitation, and culti- 
vation have been held back by man’s inability to 
penetrate more than the fringe of a realm in which 
he is not and apparently can never be a native. 
The utilization of these immense resources de- 
mands the highest efforts, and the combined efforts 
of the industry, the administrative department of 
government, and of science. The last of these to 
arrive, namely science, has had to assume the 
premier role in progress, since organized knowl- 
edge has been found to provide the only sure road 
for steady and unlimited development. All three— 
science, government, and industry—are associated 
in the Biological Board of Canada, which is a fed- 
eral organization under the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries, and which is attacking the general prob- 
lem of the waters and of the utilization of their 
products in order to raise the fisheries to a posi- 
tion warranted by their inherent value. 

In the nineties Canadian biologists led by Prof. 
E. E. Prince, Dominion Commissioner of Fisheries, 
and Prof. A. P. Knight of Queen’s University were 
stimulated by the marine explorations of other 
countries to proffer, through a Committee of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, a request to the Dominion Government for 
facilities to enable volunteer scientists to investi- 
gate the sea. Their object was to aid the fisheries, 
without any remuneration for their services. In 
1898, a Board of Management for a Marine Biologi- 
cal Station was appointed, consisting of the Com- 
missioner of Fisheries and eight scientists from 
various universities. In the summer of 1899 under 
the direction of Prof. E. E. Prince work was 
started by ten investigators at St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, in a small, movable laboratory, which, 
before sinking off the coast of Gaspé in 1908, had 
functioned at four other widely separated stations 
on the Atlantic coast as far distant as Seven 
Islands on the north shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 

From such a modest beginning the work has 
grown steadily, so that in 1928 the waters under 
study, both salt and fresh, ranged from the Bay 
of Fundy and Hudson Strait on the east coast to 
the Gulf of Georgia and Hecate Strait on the west 
coast. The Biological Board of Canada, incorpo- 
rated by Act of Parliament in 1912, now consists 
of fifteen members, all of whom serve without 
salary. These represent ten universities, the De- 
partment of Fisheries, and the fishing industry of 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The Board oper- 
ates four permanent Stations, at St. Andrews, 
Nanaimo, Halifax, and Prince Rupert respectively 
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in order of establishment. It now has in its employ 
sixteen scientists devoting their full time to the 
work. During the past season it employed 29 
others for longer or shorter periods, and furnished 
facilities for forty-eight volunteer investigators. 
Although primarily biological in its nature and out- 
look, having to do with the life of the waters, the 
work could not be confined within the bounds set 
by arbitrary definitions. In addition to the various 
kinds of biologists in the more restricted meaning 
of the term, the investigators have come to include 
anatomists, physiologists, bio-chemists, pharma- 
cologists, geologists, chemists, and physicists, and 
the work itself has broadened in character corre- 
spondingly. 

From the beginning fundamental and applied 
investigations have gone on together, for the first 
publication contains an article on the structure of 
the fins of a shark, side by side with one on the 
effects of poluted water on fish life. After a time 
the need was realized of going farther than publica- 
tion in seeing that the knowledge acquired reached 
those who might benefit from it and educational 
work was started. These three main lines, funda- 
mental investigation, applied investigation and 
education have been followed in the development 
of the Board’s work, but they have been associated 
together, and have not involved separate organiza- 
tion. 

Centrally the Board serves the Department of 
Fisheries in scientific matters, furnishing informa- 
tion and advice. Its executive committee forms 
the principal portion of the Associate Biological 
Committee of the National Research Council. The 
work of the Board is carried on throughout 
Canada, every province being included in the year 
1928. Its principal centres are the four stations we 
have mentioned, but there are also several sub- 
stations, or field stations, and the various universi- 
ties serve as important centres, some of them to a 
very considerable extent. 

The Board’s work is gradually becoming divided 
into three parts, which are affecting its organiza- 
tion. The one given chief prominence at first was 
in the field of oceanography. The principal com- 
mercial fisheries are in the sea and knowledge has 
had to be gained of sea conditions, both biological 
and physical, so that it might be possible to formu- 
late answers to such questions concerning each of 
the commercial fishes, as the following :—Where 
are the various stages of the fish at various 
seasons of the year and on various parts of the 
coast? At what stages and in what quantities 
should the fish be caught to give the maximum 
steady yield year after year? Should the spawn- 
ing fish be specially protected? Will the altera- 
tion in physical conditions involved in such a ven- 
ture as the tidal power project in the Passama- 
quoddy region of the Bay of Fundy affect the fish- 
ery, and to what extent? Oceanographic investi- 
gations are in progress not only on the general 
physical conditions in the sea, such as temperature, 
salinity, light, circulation, etc., and biological, such 
as the fauna, the flora, and the ecology and physi- 
ology of the animals and plants, but there are 
special investigations on the cod, haddock, mackerel, 
herring, lobster, oyster, scallop, shad, smelt, and 


halibut, as well as on fishes of less importance, 
This work tends to be centralized at the Atlantic 
Biological Station at St. Andrews, and at the 
Pacific Biological Station at Nanaimo, but naturally 
involves the whole of both coasts. 

The second part of the work to be developed 
was that dealing with the fresh waters. Owing to 
the virtual limitation of cultural methods to inland 
waters, which, being restricted in size, are subject 
to readier control, the investigations in fresh 
waters have come to be included under the head- 
ing of fish culture or aquiculture. This work is 
widely scattered over the Dominion, and includes 
the general investigation of various bodies of fresh 
water, as well as the special investigation from an 
aquicultural standpoint of trout, whitefish, and 
cisco, and of the freshwater life of anadromous 
fishes, such as the various salmons, smelt, and shad. 
This work is under the supervision of a Research 
Committee on Fish Culture, which is linked up with 
the Fish Cultural branch of the Department of 
Fisheries. The investigations may be associated 
with the Biological Stations directly or through 
substations such as that for salmon at Cultus Lake, 
B.C., and that for trout at Forbes Creek, P.E.I., or 
may be associated with the Biological Departments 
of the universities as at Winnipeg and Toronto. 
Instruction in scientific subjects connected with 
their work has been given to officers of the fish 
hatcheries for a number of years, and the connec- 
tion with aquicultural practice is to be made closer 
by the Board’s undertaking an experimental hatch- 
ery to supplement the experimental aquicultural 
ponds that are now in operation. 

The most recent part of the work of the Board 
to be developed has to do with the conduct of the 
fisheries. This brings it into the closest relation 
with the industry and its development has been 
associated with representation of the industry on 
the Board. The Fisheries Experimental Stations 
at Halifax and Prince Rupert have been established 
definitely for this work, and there the scientific 
background is being laid for the perfecting of the 
processes of canning, salting, drying, smoking, 
cooling, and freezing of fish, and new procedures in 
these fields are being developed, tested out, and 
demonstrated to the fishing industry. The contact 
and exchange of information with those in the in- 
dustry has been made more intimate by the forma- 
tion of advisory committees on smoking and 
refrigeration, on pickling and drying, and on can- 
ning, which correspond with the current divisions 
of the industry. These committees serve as clear- 
ing-houses for the definition of problems, the de- 
termination of policy, and the application of results. 
Marketing problems are beginning to occupy the 
attention of the Stations and in connection with 
these an advisory committee on marketing, and 
cooking has been formed in Toronto, primarily for 
attention to fresh and frozen fish, which present 
the greatest marketing difficulties. 

The principal development of the educational 
work of the Board has been in the field of the 
fisheries, as distinct from oceanography and aqui- 
culture. The earliest efforts were directed toward 
improvements in the canning of lobster. Instruc- 
tion and demonstrations were given at the numer- 
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ous canning factories scattered along the Atlantic 
coast. In addition to such varied local instruction, 
fishery officers, fishermen, foremen of canneries, 
and others in the industry have been brought in 
small classes to the Fisheries Experimental Station 
at Halifax, for short courses of instruction in the 
newest, and most efficient methods of handling fish, 
and the reasons for them. Finally that Station is 
providing the professional teaching of a four years’ 
course in Dalhouise University leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of the Science of Fisheries, 
which is to furnish men suitably equipped to take 
leading positions in the industry. 

The work of the Biological Board is primarily 
the development of knowledge in relation to the 
fisheries, and secondly, the application of this 
knowledge through demonstration, publication, and 


instruction. 
A. G. HuntTSMAN. 


JUST MEDIUM HARD 
By JOHN HURLEY 


S the hard cynical, cerebral person, sniffing 
A condescendingly at the pulpy emotions of the 

masses, we fear we are—to put it in the 
limpid eloquence of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force—a washout! For a period, the pose may be 
carried off more or less successfully, but the seed 
of disaster is within us all, merely awaiting favour- 
able conditions to germinate into an alarming state 
of activity, and perform a triumphal march through 
the harassed old corpus. In other words, all of us 
at heart are sentimentalists. The hardest boiled 
philosopher has his weak spot, and most of us are 
far from being either philosophers or hard-boiled. 
Some of us may be ‘tougher’ physically than men- 
tally, but given the surroundings, and proper fac- 
tors, Tosti’s ‘Goodbye’ will set all to blinking pain- 
fully. Partially to demonstrate this, we feel moved 
to recall certain events as they affected us in the 
recent great struggle to make the world safe for 
Mussolini, for in the midst of war there would be 
nights that breathed romance and beauty over the 
huge, death-shadowed field of Belgium, and it 
would seem such an utterly senseless business to 
be murdering men on nights that were meant to be 
embraced as a benediction. The stars would glint 
down from their lofty heights, but never a hint 
would they vouchsafe of the high thoughts that 
undoubtedly were theirs. ; 

The boys, perhaps, would have done a six day 
trick in the front line and were out for what 
G.H.Q., for reasons known only to itself, termed a 
rest. The natural thing, after looking to bedding 
for the night, was, of course, to repair to Madame’s 
estaminet. The face of Madame would loom 
through the smoke like that of an old friend, a 
friend one somehow feared one would not see 
again. This face, broad and wrinkled, shone with 
good humour, and—perhaps it is indelicate to men- 
tion it—a slight perspiration. For the boys recked 
little of feminine fal-de-lals on such occasions. 


And, anyway, life seemed a good deal of a sweaty, 
muddy business. Outside from a distant artillery 
park, would come the bright neigh of a horse 
whinnying to its mate. The clear yellow in the 
west would be shading to delicate hues as twilight 
fell. A cheery glow that radiated from the occu- 
pants themselves would envelop the room, and life, 
generally, would seem to be encompassed in a 
warm comradeship. But a prolonged burst of fire 
from a machine gun, or the futile spat of a single 
tifle, would break in and throw the picture awry, 
set the key for the jollifications. Out there, in the 
lemon yellow sunset, was death; muddy, choking 
death. One looked into the glowing face of 
Madame, and one answered her smile tenfold, 
simply because out there, in the lemon yellow sun- 
set, death stalked. One felt strangely sad and 
lonely; and felt no shame when warm tears came 
unbidden at the admittedly nonsensical strains of 
‘Sweet Adeline’, sung by four none too sober pri- 
vates. It is just such, perhaps, silly things that 
induce those gravely idiotic moods. Once, in a 
region known as the graveyard, we recall feeling 
absurdly tender and grateful because, in the shell- 
swept waste, a hedge heroically insisted on putting 
forth tiny fresh green buds. We distinctly remem- 
ber having the undoubtedly insane notion that 
nature staged that little show solely to cheer us up, 
and freshen our vision. Such moments are inex- 
plicable, no doubt, but they are none the less potent. 
They depend on background. And we have seen 
others, presumably hard-boiled mentally, just as 
effectively stricken. Hence, we are inclined to 
think there is a good deal of posing in this ‘be 
hard’ formula. Certainly, we cannot embrace it 
with any degree of comfort. Four dishevelled 
youths sitting in the mud yelling into the massed 
batteries of Europe invariably struck us as a 
sublimely moving—and infinitely pathetic—spec- 
tacle. This, without a shadow of a doubt, is because 
we are sentimental. Or could it have been some 
chemical change wrought by the subtle influence 
of Rum, Service, Soldiers, for the use of ? 


FAUX PAS 


I wish you had not come so eagerly 

With votive friendship. When I saw you first, 
All things about you interested me: 

I wanted then to learn your best and worst 
In slow, delighting phases, for I knew 

That something you had hidden, rich and fine, 
Within the casual and smiling you, 

Might mate with something beautiful of mine. 


I wish you had been silent, or been slow 
To speak, and had withheld the lovely thing 
I wanted. Now I shall not prize it so. 
I should have liked to watch its beckoning 
A little while, and dream and pray and walk 
Up softly then and touch it at my will. 
Alas! Why must you lean and wave and knock 
The white young taper from your window-sill? 


ANNE SUTHERLAND. 
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NORTHWARD HO! 
By MARIE W. DUNCAN 


HE development of the Flin Flon, the construc- 
4% tion of the railway into that mine, the opening 
up of many new mining areas, are all making 
tremendous changes in what has been the wilderness 
of Northern Manitoba. The town of The Pas, until 
recently a quiet little fur-trading frontier town, known 
mainly for its Dog Derbies, is the hub of the Northern 
activities. It is from there that all supplies and 
travellers must start for any of the Northern mining 
areas. The little town was struck breathless when the 
sudden rush of activity came upon it. The following 
letters are the record of the author’s impressions during 
a trip through The Pas to the Flin Flon: 


The Pas, 
February 2. 

It is quite an adventure to be in this unique little 
town. When we arrived this morning, the sun was 
just over the horizon, and was casting long golden 
rays over a level expanse of snow. The railway 
station seemed to be the one building in this flood of 
light. We looked for the town and discovered that 
we had to drive a short distance. There was a canvas- 
covered sleigh at the depot, and we drove in it, pre- 
tending we were pioneers travelling across America in 
a covered wagon. ‘The main street of The Pas is quite 
different from any main street I have seen. It is a 
colourful medley, a place where the evidences of a 
frontier town, a fur-trading centre, an Indian lounging 
place, mingle with the activities of a booming mining 
town, and modern transportation business on a huge 
scale. I am looking at this main street now. Huddled 
on the doorsteps of the stores are groups of Indian 
women, some of them smoking pipes, dressed in purple 
and red shawls, and wearing embroidered moccasins. 
They are timid women, and draw back into the corners 
awed by the liveliness and confusion of the street. 
Men are shouting at their dog-trains pulling loaded 
‘carry-alls’. Indian ponies pull toboggans. Two 
‘Snowmobiles’ are clattering along. These are Ford 
cars reconstructed into caboose-like vehicles with run- 
ners in front and double wheels with chains behind. 
Teams of horses pull heavily-laden sleighs. And 
among this confusion of horses, toboggans, sleighs, and 
barking dogs, a great snow tractor comes lumbering 
down the street. It is piled as high as a house with 
freight, and pulls behind it four highly-loaded sleighs. 
The loads are topped with men and packsacks. Most 
of the traffic is bound for the railway construction 
camps and the northern mining areas. There seems 
to be an air of excitement among the people on the 
street. Crowds of newly-arrived workmen stand talk- 
ing, gesticulating, and clapping their arms to keep 
warm. 

We are fortunate not to be staying over night. 
The hotels and rooming houses are filled and over- 
flowing. Men are sleeping in halls and basements. 
Some are even glad of space on a restaurant or pool- 
room floor. It is hard in weather that is 25 degrees 
or 35 below zero. 


February 2, Later. 
The Snowmobile is ready to start on the trail, and 
I feel like an Eskimo in the clothes that I have just 


purchased. I have on no less than four pairs of heavy 
socks! My moccasins are very beautifully embroid- 
ered. My parka is so light in weight that I can 
scarcely feel it over my two sweaters, but it is very 
warm. You see we are prepared to walk, if necessary. 
I have an eiderdown robe with me, too. That is one 
of the travelling necessities here. 


February 2, 11 p.m. 
Sturgeon Landing. 

I must write to you about this little place before I 
go to sleep. I am writing this on the corner of the 
wash-stand! Yes, an old-fashioned wash-stand with 
the crockery on it, such as we used to play with in 
our attic. There is a heavy white bowl and pitcher, 
a china soap dish with ridges, and a rack on the side 
for towels. The light is a coal oil lamp! It makes 
shadows on the walls and dimly lights the rafters in 
the roof. Yes, rafters! The upstair rooms have no 
ceilings. They are divided by partitions with a space 
above them to the wooden roof. One can hear all the 
noises in the other rooms. I can hear snoring and 
whispering, and I suppose someone is listening to the 
scratching of my pen. I must tell you about the Snow- 
mobile drive. The cabin of the vehicle is like a big 
square box with a door on one side, two little windows 
on the other, and the windshield in front. The driver 
and four or five passengers sit in the front part, and 
the back is piled to the roof with baggage, mail and 
freight. The passenger seats are hard and straight, 
and I wondered how our backs would feel at the end 
of the journey. As we journeyed, however, our re- 
spect for the vehicle grew greater and greater, and we 
should have been glad to have a seat on its floor. It 
reminds me of a war tank in its disregard for obstacles. 
Huge snowdrifts, two or three feet high, were as 
nothing in its path. It could turn off the trail and 
drive through a grove of underbrush, over saplings 
an inch and a half in diameter. ‘There are no summer 
roads in the country, and winter is much the best 
season for heavy transportation. The trails go across 
the frozen lakes, over frozen muskeg, and through 
passages that have been cut through the trees. Until 
this winter these trails have heard little but the quiet 
patter of the dog teams, and the occasional swing of 
horse teams carrying supplies to the far North. 

The snow keeps ever sifting across these lakes, 
filling in the roads. All the vehicles except the Snow- 
mobiles push a snowplough before them, even though 
only an hour has passed since the previous ploughing. 
The shoreline looks all the same, a long distant stretch 
of snowy rocks and trees. This winter the trails have 
been kept fairly well defined owing to the traffic into 
the mining districts and railway camps. I was im- 
pressed by the drive this evening through the un- 
inhabited wilderness. A yellow moon peeped at us 
through the thick bush, and led us over the broad 
white lakes. When our car stopped there was not a 
sound except the restless sighing of the trees, the loose 
snow brushing the shiny crust. It was startling in 
this silence when a snow tractor came thundering 
through the narrow trail, its powerful headlights glar- 
ing into the dusky forest. We passed a camp where 
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dogs were tied for the night. Each was tied to its 
own tree, which I thought was cruel, because they 
would have been so much warmer if they were cuddled 
together near the fire. I learned that they were tied 
apart so they would not fight, and that dogs are never 
tied close to the fire because they get cold when the 
fire dies. Husky dogs are very hardy and healthy in 
cold weather. So here were these dogs, each shiver- 
ing itself to sleep on its little pile of brush, its nose 
tucked under its bushy tail. The lights of our stop- 
ping place twinkled for miles across the lake. As we 
drove near it there was much barking of dogs. The 
people shook hands ‘with us and we were welcomed 
like old friends. The house is of logs, and we sat in 
a long room with whitewashed log walls to have sup- 
per. The long table was covered with white oilcloth, 
and we had hot coffee with toast and lemon pie. There 
were several travellers sitting around the table—a 
prospector, an Indian guide, several engineers. Some 
told stories of the country, but most of us were drowsy 
with the heat of the stove after the frosty night air. 


Sturgeon Landing, 
7 am., February 3. 


In a few minutes we are starting on the last lap 
of the trip to Flin Flon. I am sorry to leave this rest- 
ful little stopping place so soon. The Mother of the 
household has just been telling me that it has lost its 
charm. Before this winter it was the welcome refuge 
for travellers, weary after a long dog trip. — They came 
in like old friends, grateful for the cosy lights twink- 
ling across the lake. Now the yard is noisy with the 
roar and whirr of the passing freight tractors and 
snowmobiles. Many strangers go through every day, 
people who demand a meal and then rush on, looking 
on the place as a mere restaurant. We are leaving 


now. 


February 3, Afternoon. 


I am now writing from Flin Flon. It seems 
strange to be in such a feverishly busy place after 
travelling through 90 miles of wilderness. It is like 
a little lost world, on the edge of a lake, enclosed by 
hills. The first thing that one sees is a tall smoke- 
stack rising many feet out of the trees. Then one 
reaches the top of a hill, and there below is Flin Flon. 
A red wooden mill is built on the steps of the hillside. 
The smokestack stands a tall sentinel over the mine at 
the end of the lake. Noisy cars rattle down a track 
from the mill to the mineshaft. On the side of the 
rocky hill is a cluster of little log buildings, the bunk- 
houses, office, cook-house. These, of course, are all 
temporary, having been erected for the carrying on of 
experimental work in the mine. Scattered along a 
part of the shore are log cottages. The rest is snow, 
rocky hills, and trees. The white lake and hills are 
like a big bowl of sunshine. We arrived just as the 
cook was ringing the iron triangle outside the cook- 
house door. Over a hundred men streamed from the 
bunk-houses into the dining-room. Granite dishes 
clattered on the long rows of oilcloth-covered tables. 
Cooks in white aprons brought dish after dish of pota- 
toes, peas, beans, pies, large brown and white cookies. 
The men, unshaven, in dusky clothes, ate intently and 
hurriedly. In a few minutes they all streamed out 


again into the sunshine. From Sturgeon Landing, our 
drive took us over sixteen miles of very rough road, 
which in the summer is a notorious and back-breaking 
portage. It leads out to the broad Lake Athapapu- 
skow, on the shore of which is now the railway dis- 
tributing camp, a busy settlement of log cabins and 
wooden, moveable cabooses. It is there that the heavy 
snow tractors empty their mammoth loads, and teams 
distribute the freight to the various camps. Lake 
Athapapuskow is eleven miles across. On this long, 
bleak trail we passed a dog train, a covered sleigh from 
which floated the strains of a guitar, and men on foot 
with packsacks. Above, an aeroplane passed over. 

North of this lake is the mineral area. The coun- 
try becomes rugged, and steep cliffs border the lakes. 
The smoke of the new railway camps rises out of the 
trees. Some of their huts and white tents can be seen 
in the clearings. There is the noise of blasting and 
the fall of axes. The ‘right-of-way’ is being cleared. 
It is a broad ribbon of barrenness curving around the 
lakes, eating its way through the forest. Soon the 
shriek of the railway whistle will startle these hills. 
Flin Flon is the end of our journey, and we are now 
awaiting the arrival of the aeroplane which is to take 
us back to The Pas. We heard by radio a short time 
ago that it was on its way. Twice daily the offices in 
The Pas and Flin Flon communicate by radio. It 
takes the place of the telephone and the telegraph, 
which of course do not exist here. I hear the distant 
purr of the plane! I am very excited. It is my first 
flight. Here it is! It circles high above the lakes. 
Now it is gliding down, a great blue butterfly. 


The Pas, 
One hour later. 

It took us forty-five minutes to come from Flin 
Flon! That is almost unbelievable to those who have 
been three or four days in making the trip by canoe 
or dog-team. 

We sat in a little cabin behind the pilot, with win- 
dows on each side. The plane had large ski runners on 
which it taxied across the lake at a tremendous speed. 
Snow and trees flew past! Then we rose! The trees 
dropped below. We were close over the rocky hills. 
Then higher and higher. The mill and log buildings 
were little toys around the lake. We could see many 
lakes, sheets of white in the mass of frosted green. 
We were up 1,000 feet, 1,500, 2,000. The survey lines 
were straight and white through the green. The little 
snowmobile, a black dot, crept along its trail. The 
roar of the engine was loud and steady. I began to 
love that engine! The smoke of camps was far below. 
The ‘right-of-way’ curved through the trees. Lake 
Athapapuskow, a jagged white sheet! We were over 
it in a few minutes. Sturgeon Landing already! Yet 
there was no sensation of speed, as there were no 
objects flying by. The smoke of The Pas! Then we 
were circling over it. Ljittle toy houses. The roofs 
came up to us as we banked over them. Telegraph 
wires very close. People looking up. Bumping, flying 
snow, trees, stillness. The pilot was at the door. It 
was over. In eighteen hours we had gone to the mine. 
In forty-five minutes we had come back. 

Still in excitement, 
Marie. 
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SCIENCE 


Within a lightless cave a sightless eft 

That gropes his way along the oozy walls, 
Exploring every nook and winding cleft 

As he, from shelf to shelf proceeding, crawls— 


And dreams of light because eons ago 

His ancestors had eyes and lived abroad 

Where shines the sun and where soft breezes blow 

And in swift streams gleams many a glittering 
gaud— 


And puzzles what it is that shuts him in 

And hopes at every gallery opening wide 

That here at last sure knowledge must begin, 
That he will reach new insight at a stride— 


But every niche, though promising to lead 
Behind his walls, proves but part of his cave 
Where algous growths provide for every need 
With which his appetite and body crave— 


But leave the longing of his breast unfed: 
The longing to embrace with soul and mind 
What this cave is wherein his life is led, 
And he himself and all his helpless kind— 


And scorns at last the search that brings no light 
And curls upon a smooth and jutting shelf 

To dream a world not lost in utter night 

But moulded to the nature of his self: 


Where he exults in such a feeling out 
Of the deep essence and the truth exact 
That but to question is to banish doubt 


And revelation every challenged fact— 


And facts no longer limits that define 

How far his giant ignorance extends, 

But brother-beings, responsive and divine, 
And conscious of their own and final ends— 


Then crawls again, splashing through pools and 
ponds, 

In eagerness along the walls to grope, 

But finds, alas, that nothing corresponds, 

Within this world, to dream and wish and hope— 


And is a torture to himself because 

Within him he remembers what delight 

Life within sight of open spaces was 

And cannot understand the cloaking night :— 


Such is, O God, man’s high exalted state, 
The dignity with which he was endowed 
When he emerged from chaos inchoate: 
Erect, celestial-eyed, and astral-browed. 


Yet will he, God, go on and build his dream 
And in mute censure hold it up to thee: 

Perhaps when he has perished, his frail scheme 
Will serve as model to new worlds to be. 


F. P. Grove. 








PREFERENCES 








LDOUS HUXLEY was writing somewhere 
A not long ago about the incongruity of Words- 

worth in the tropics. I didn’t read his 
article carefully because his idea was one with 
which I had long been familiar and my pleasure lay 
simply in seeing this desperately clever brain find- 
ing out something that it didn’t know. ‘What 
would he have thought’, I said to myself, ‘if he had 
taken his Wordsworth into the Canadian northland, 
as most of us have done?’ I don’t mean that we 
have carried Wordsworth’s Poetical Works (Oxford 
ed.; pp. 6,000) over the portages. There is seldom 
room in the pack for anything so angular, grease- 
less, and spiritual. But we all have Wordsworth in 
our heads. ‘Michael’, ‘The Solitary Reaper’, ‘The 
Group of Seven’, and ‘Duncan Gray’—I write from 
memory—are all sleeping somewhere inside those 
of us whose schooldays are past, and now and then 
they wake up and perform strange antics. 

I remember once stealing off among the islands 
with the real printed volume. It rode peacefully 
enough in the bow of the canoe, where I had care- 
fully laid it to see if I could sit back in the stern 
and be kept on an even keel by the weight of paper 
and literary authority perched at the other end. 

Having chosen my little camping or basking 
ground—no easy task where every point and bay 
invited—I propped my back against the Pre-Cam- 
brian shield and toyed with the volume, taking an- 
other friendly draught of that dear old beverage 
and letting the vision steam up in my brain like the 
grey mists themselves, curling and floating over the 
heather and the jutting crags. It was all there— 
the kindly speech of the workfolk, the cuckoo call- 
ing, the children playing on the shore, and the idiot 
boy picking daffodils. All was suffused with that 
affectionate greyness that lingers and lingers in our 
bones like an old rheumatism. 

Perhaps I ended with that favourite and unob- 
trusive passage describing the clouds racing out 
from behind a rocky cliff and piling up to fill the 
middle heavens, only to be followed by others 
which come suddenly, stealthily, mysteriously out 
of the unknown and invisible, driven from behind 
the cliff and across the blue by some great gale of 
the upper atmosphere. Even here, I thought, 
where Wordsworth is big and primitive and forget- 
ful of all but the elements, he seats us out of the 
wind, shelters us, shows us the ‘mighty working’ 
from the snugness of his rustic porch. It is all a 
matter of the eye and the soul, never of the more 
material senses, such as that which suddenly told 
me that the Pre-Cambrian was trying to thrust a 
bit of its spiky granite into my kidneys. 

I got up stiffly and felt hungry and was soon 
lost in another world, more intense and greedy 
than that which I had suddenly left, and densely 
populated with little purple globes that played 
hide-and-seek among leafy depths of green. |! 
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stuffed myself full of them in that absorbed, criss- 
crossing, crouching, gaping posture, known only to 
those who worship at the shrine of the blueberry. 
It is astonishing how vehement and murderous one 
feels when a rich cluster eludes the grasp. There 
was no end to this gulping. I thought of cattle. 
Finally I came upon a marvellous strip, running 
along a crack in the rocks with a swamp close be- 
side it that had irrigated it in the earlier weeks of 
the summer but had left it high and dry now for 
me to straddle it like a baby moose. I stretched 
myself with one great jerk up and down, and went 
at it again, methodically this time, beginning at one 
end and intending to clean up the lot. 

On I went, with my nose nearly riding in the 
even crack of the rock like a piece of natural 
machinery, when suddenly it seemed to me that 
the crack was moving, trickling, wavering. The 
message reached my legs first and I jumped sky- 
high, then my brain and I knew it was a tidy-sized 
fox-snake travelling in the same direction as my- 
self. I walked a little distance at right angles, and 
sat down, feeling foolish and not hungry at all. 
Then I remembered Wordsworth, and the truth 
dawned on me:—There are no snakes in Words- 
worth’. None, at least, that I remembered. And 
the more I thought about it, the more convinced I 
became that there couldn’t be any, because they 
would upset his philosophical apple-cart. Indeed, it 
is quite probable that Wordsworth never saw a 
snake in his life, for there are next to none in the 
Lake District, and when he was in France he was 
helping them to run their Revolution, and would 
scarcely have seen a snake there if it had crossed 
his path in broad daylight. 

After that I went home to tell them the news 
about the good poet. There was a change coming 
in the weather. The southern sky was all dark, 
that had been so blue and smiling; and the ruffled 
water, infected with the solid blackness above, 
licked the canoe viciously like a tongue. The rest 
was a far silhouette of rock and pine. Anything 
more ominous and un-Worthworthian I couldn’t 
imagine. And when I next looked up the black 
wrap of cloud ahead of me was torn, making two 
great square sashless windows high up, with depths 
of dirty yellow showing through the holes. I ex- 
pected some featureless countenance to come from 
behind and fill one of them, and my eye flitted anxi- 
ously from one to the other. It was like being 
watched—and ignored. 

I paddled home with that other feeling of 
Nature which Wordsworth never knew. With him 
Nature was always in the middle distance and 
friendly, even when she frightened him a little. She 
was only playing. But here it was different. I felt 
it then, and have felt it countless other times :—I 
was so near to Nature, and Nature was so far from 
me. It was a case of grim realities nearby, coupled 
with the distant indifference of the moons of Jupi- 
ter. It was a stark foreground and an infinitely 
remote background. I have seen it in Lawren 
Harris’s pictures but never in our verse. Who will 
be the first to get it said? 

The fox-snake had made me forget the Words- 
worth. I went back the next day, and the day after 


that, but never found it again. Either I couldn't 
discover the old armchair—there are so many of 
them—or someone had landed there and emptied 
the book-shelf, though this was unlikely enough. 
My Wordsworth had disappeared, but the fierce 
sun was there, and the calf-licked juniper (the Blue 
Ox had clearly passed this way not long before) 
and the dead cedar stumps, and the strange cracks 
in the granite. The fox-snake was in the picture 
too, though I wasn’t just sure where. 

And now, I suppose, someone will find a snake 


in Wordsworth after all. 
INCONSTANT READER. 











KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


THe Lerrers oF KATHERINE MANSFIELD, edited 
by J. Middleton Murry (Macmillans in Canada; two 
volumes; pp. viii, 588; $15.00). 


PN his brief note introductory to the Letters of 

Katherine Mansfield, Mr. Middleton Murry says 
that as a certain amount of criticism was directed 
against his publication of Katherine Mansfield’s 
Journal on the ground that its revelations were too 
intimate; no doubt the same criticism can be made 
with equal justice of these volumes. It is not on 
this ground that criticism need be made. Chester- 
ton said the last necessary word on the subject of 
intimate or sacred revelations in his admirable 
little book on Browning in the English Men of 
Letters Series. Nothing, says Chesterton, in effect, 
is too sacred to be published, but some things, such 
as a great many love letters, are too silly. Silly 
is not a word that one would apply to any of the 
published writing of Katherine Mansfield, and yet 
the reviewer feels inclined to endorse the condem- 
nation of the publication of at least portions of 
these volumes which her husband has seen fit to 
edit. It should be said at once that the Letters 
justify publication more fully than the Journal. 
The latter served chiefly as a safety-valve for the 
repressed despairs of its writer, and one feels that 
in exposing it to the common scrutiny a certain 
violence was done to her wishes. 

In the Letters there is evident the instinct to 
communicate ideas, experiences and desires, and in 
a number of them these are of sufficient interest for 
wider communication. And there is the further 
revelation of which the writer was unconscious, 
that of her own pathetic and fascinating per- 
sonality. 

Filled with a great zest for life and work, con- 
trolled by a high ideal of literary excellence, and 
endowed with at least a spark of genius, Katherine 
Mansfield was constantly frustrated and finally 
defeated by a legion of hostile forces of which the 
chief was mortal disease. Like Keats and like 
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Tchekhov, two greater artists with whom she had 
strong affinity, she was a victim of tuberculosis. 
Throughout the last ten years of her short life (she 
died at thirty-four) she was constantly on the 
move, hoping vainly that the next stopping place 
would prove to be one favourable to her ever fail- 
ing health. And as constantly, she wrote, in the 
South of France, in rural England, in London; in 
the sun, huddled up in shawls, in bed—everywhere; 
while the fragile fingers could hold a pen, and the 
great dark eyes could see the paper, the writing 
went on—stories, reviews, her journal, letters to 
her husband and friends, in each and all of these, 
writing that was characteristic and fastidious. 
Many of the letters are bits of impressionistic 
description; condensed, vivid, accurate work, so 
like that of the stories that the letter writer has 
been accused of making her correspondence a sort 
of sketch book for the practice and improvement of 
her art. More probably this effervescence of 
description is only the natural result of pouring out 
the best wine of the mind for the entertainment of 
a friend. Practically all the letters are written to 
kindred spirits, and in them is a yearning to share 
the thought and experience of the moment. In the 
mind of the artist-thinker the thought and experi- 
ence of the moment have a way of suggesting large 
visions, and theories of art and life, and, especially 
if the artist is lonely and suffering, reflection is apt 
to be stabbed through suddenly by a shaft of per- 
sonal longing. ; 
Thus an early letter from Paris is a series of 
pictures, beautifully, delicately painted. It is out 
door Paris, the garden of Notre Dame where :— 


little birds flew among the towers—you know the little birds 
that always fly about ruins. Looking at them I wanted to 
write a sonnet, using as an image of old age and the thoughts 
of old age flying out and returning, the tower and the birds. 
I shall write it one day The pink and white flowering 
trees were so lovely that I sat down on a bench. In the 
middle of the garden there was a grass plot and a marble 
basin . . . Every bench and every chair was occupied by 
a mother or a nurse or a grandfather, and little staggering 
babies with spades and buckets made mud pies or filled their 
buckets with fallen chestnut flowers or threw their grand- 
fathers’ caps on to the forbidden grass plot. And then there 
came a Chinese nurse trailing two babies. Oh, she was a 
funny little thing in her green trousers and black tunic, and 
a small turban clamped to her head But after I had 
watched a long time I realized that I was in the middle of a 
dream. Why haven’t I got a real ‘home’—a real life—why 
haven’t I got a Chinese nurse with green trousers and two 
babies who rush at me and clasp my knees? . . . I want 
things. Shall I ever have them? 


In view of the fact that Katherine Mansfield’s 
work has been often likened to Tchekhov’s, it is 
interesting to find frequent references to him, and 
also to find that some of her most interesting and 
intimate letters were written to another Russian, 
a fellow artist, Koteliansky. In one of these, after 
a delightful bit of fictitious dialogue, she says :— 


I’m laughing.. Are you? The queer thing is that, dream- 
ing like that I can’t help living it all, down to the smallest 
detailsK—down to the very dampness of the salt at supper 
that night and the way it came out on your plate in the 
exact shape of the salt spoon Do you, too, feel an 
infinite delight and value in detail—not for the sake of detail 
but for the life in the life of it. I never can express myself 
(and you can laugh as much as you please). But do you 
ever feel that the Lord threw you into Eternity—into the 


very exact centre of Eternity, and even as you plunge you 
felt every ripple floating out from your plunging—every 
single ripple floating away and touching and drawing into its 
circle every slightest thing that it touched. 


Very interesting are the letters on work and method 
written to fellow artists—to Virginia Woolf, for 
instance, to her brother-in-law, Richard Murry, the 
painter, to her cousin Elizabeth (author of Elizabeth 
and her German Garden). Leonard and Virginia 
Woolf brought out her early story Prelude in booklet 
form, and she was greatly encouraged by the 
knowledge that they understood the ideas that 
underlay her somewhat unusual technique. She 
was an experimenter, with a great belief in her 
method, which, however, she was always trying to 
improve. Writing to Richard Murry in January, 
1921, she says :— 


I have written a huge long story of a rather new kind. 
It’s the outcome of the Prelude method—it just unfolds and 
opens. But I hope it’s an advance on Prelude. In fact I 
know it’s that because the technique is stronger . . . . 
Don’t think I’m vain about the little sketch. It’s only the 
method I wanted to explain. I often wonder whether other 
writers do the same. If a thing has really come off it seems 
to me there mustn’t be one single word out of place, or one 
word that could be taken out. That’s how I aim at writing. 


Two years later, when she had outlived many 
disappointments, and had endured far too much 
hardship, and suffering for so young and sensitive 
a creature, she wrote to her cousin Elizabeth :—T 
haven’t written a word since October, and I don’t 
mean to until Spring. I want much more material; 
I am tired of my little stories like birds bred in 
cages’. 

Ten days later she died at Fontainebleau, in the 
community, largely Russian, to which she had 
retreated. Oppressed by a multitude of difficulties 
she had found it necessary to get away from 
familiar scenes and companions. Alone she had 
faced fear and terrible realities, and before the end 
came she had found the courage and peace of mind 
for which she had sought. 

S. E. VaucHaN. 


BUILDING A NEW COMMUNITY 


Joun Askin Papers, Vol. I, Ed. M. M. Quaife 
(Detroit Library Commission, 1928). 


b garg ASKIN could be omitted from any volume 
of prominent Canadians without a murmur of 
dissent from party politicians since he is known 
to only a few historians, and, possibly to lovers of 
literature as the grandfather of John Richardson, 
author of Wacousta, A Tale of the Canadas. How- 
ever, this volume of documenis, gathered from the 
wealth of material at Detroit, and the Canadian 
Archives at Ottawa, makes certain and secure his 
position as an essential figure during a formative 
period of Canada, when the commercial organiza- 
tion of markets, of finance, and of transport was in 
the making in a new geographical situation, under 
the hardships of war, and without that body of 
traditional community life considered fundamental 
in older civilizations. 

Although John Askin had ‘few of the arts of the 
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politician’, and ‘never achieved any widespread 
renown’, his social contacts were amazingly num- 
erous, as extracts from his correspondence can 
alone suggest. In politics, he conducted in 1793 the 
campaign of D. W. Smith, candidate for Essex to 
the first Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada. 
Smith writes :— 


I leave the weight of the transaction on your shoulders. 
I will endeavour to repay you in the House of Assembly 
if I succeed! Should I.be returned without the appearance 
of party or bribery, I shall be most happy, and in that case 
I beg an Ox may be roasted whole on the common, and a 
barrel of Rum be given to the Mob to wash down the Beef; 
.... We have made no law to free Slaves .... they are 
determined, however, to have a bill—part of which I think 
is well enough, part most iniquitous; ... A Marriage Bill, 
a Wolf Bill, a Parish Officer Bill, a Probate Bill, a Com- 
mon Pleas Bill, and some others have gone thro’ the 
Houses. God forever bless you, I am completely hurried. 


In the field of agriculture, John Cornwall, a 
master shipbuilder, who during a quiet period was 
not too proud to farm for Askin some land obtained 
from Moravian missionaries, wrote :— 


I would wish that none mite have privoledge to Sell any 
Rum to Indians as it will be Verry likely to hurt us that ar 
hear they will be killing fowls, and hogs, and Carrying away 
corn... . If you Can Send a little pork up it will be Verry 
Well Exsepted of as the Men begin to Grumbel at eating 
Sturgin. Please Send me four pounds of Soape and let 
me know the price as it is not for my own use; please Send 
me two puter basis (pewter basins) that Will hold about 
one quart Each as I have got Nothing less than a two Gallon 
Wooden bowl to (drink) a little milk out of. 


As commissioner of police he was interested in 
establishing ‘regularity and order’ within the settle- 
ment of Detroit. But above all came his commer- 
cial interests, which unfortunately the editor has 
not sufficiently emphasized. As a recent immigrant 
from Ireland to the American colonies, Askin 
fought in the wars against France, and then pro- 
ceeded into the Indian trade from Albany with 
disastrous results. Later he moved to Michilimac- 
kinac where, with an anchorage in government 
contracts, he became successful in trade. In 1780 
the contract was cancelled, and he was forced to 
move to Detroit where fortune proved more 
elusive. Almost as regularly as the years ended, 
he received statements of growing indebtedness to 
the Montreal firm of Todd & McGill, which show 
that he attributed to credit some magical powers 
of repayment :— 


(One point) is that the whole of the goods and liquors 
supplied you since 1784 inclusive do not come to so much 
as the balance of the account, consequently we have as yet 
received no payment whatever except to replace your drafts, 
singular hardship on us, especially when it is considered 
that you have paid all others of whom you have bought 
anything during that period. 


In an attempt to recoup his losses, he turned to 
land speculation and became involved in the Cuya- 
hoga land grant of a mere quarter of a million 
acres from the Indians. This scheme subsequently 
collapsed when Alexander Henry wrote patheti- 
cally, ‘We have lost a fortune of at least one Million 
of Dollars’. 

Through Askin’s persistent experimentation in 
associations, especially economic ones, it is possible 
to trace the tendency of individuals voluntarily to 


associate in groups, and of the groups to merge 
into the wider interests of the community, the 
gradual process of social progress. At Michilmac- 
kinac he established a base of provisions for the 
organization which became the North West Com- 
pany. At Detroit, he engaged whole-heartedly in 
all group interests, the varying fortunes of his 
numerous family, the management of his extensive 
business, the founding of the Anglican Church, the 
administration of local government, and the begin- 
nings of agriculture. In the wider association of 
the state, he was concerned in politics, military 
affairs, and in the external organization of trade 
which linked up Canada to England. Assuredly 
this volume makes a contribution of great value to 
that view of history to which Unwin, in particular, 
devoted his attention. The second volume will be 
awaited with expectation, for it is seldom that there 
is forthcoming a book which gives such an insight 
to that ‘most important, and most difficult aspect 
of history, community building’. 
R. Harvey FLEMING. 


EARLY CANADIAN HISTORY 


Tue RisE AND FaLy oF NEW FRANCE, by George 
M. Wrong (Macmillans in Canada; 2 vols.; pp. xiii, 
925; $10.00). 


T HIS work of Professor Wrong is really the first 

part of A History of Canada, as indicated in the 
sub-title of the book. We know, moreover, that the 
author is now engaged in bringing out volumes cover- 
ing the British period of our history. It is a big task, 
on the undertaking of which Professor Wrong must 
be warmly complimented. At the end of a brilliant 
academical career, after relinquishing the post of Head 
of the History Department of Toronto University, 
instead of taking a well-earned rest, Professor Wrong 
has set a fine example to younger men, by sharpening 
his best pen for the writing of a complete Canadian 
History, a task which has not been attempted since 
Garneau, on the French, and Kingsford, on the Eng- 
lish side, at least on such an extensive scale. 

There is no doubt a real need for such a work. 
During the last forty years, so much new material 
has been brought to light and still more has been 
accumulated in the Ottawa Archives to make a re- 
writing of our annals almost a necessity. Mr. Wrong’s 
two volumes will help to fill the gap. The author has 
written an interesting, well-grounded narrative, in an 
easy flowing style, with a good deal of colour, force 
and constructiveness. He has displayed a_ real 
psychological understanding of men and events and 
has maintained an unimpeachable impartiality in a 
period where so much might lend itself to partisanship, 
with such highly explosive questions as, for instance, 
the massacre of the William-Henry garrison and the 
expulsion of the Acadians. He has drawn an excel- 
lent picture of the aboriginal life before the coming 
of the whites and he has rendered justice to the zeal 
and arduous endeavours of the missionaries. No one 
has as yet so well succeeded in bringing into our 
history the play of continental influence; the European 
background is never lost sight of. In some cases one 
might find that it overshadows even Canadian factors. 
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When Fur Was King 


By J. J. Moberly and W. B. Cameron 
$2.50 


A first-hand and vivid account of life and times that 
have entirely disappeared, written by a survivor, this 
book is of undoubted historical interest and an enthral- 
ling narrative dedicated to “adventurers on all frontiers.” 
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The Money 


Game 
By Norman Angell 
$4.00 


The money mystery 


economics become more 
fascinating than bridge. 














The Rebel Generation 


Parents and s k er 
the Pre-School ¥ 40 oo ullar 


Child 


By Wm. E. Blatz, 
M.B., Ph.D., and 


Through five generations of a brilliant Dutch family run the 
tangled threads of women’s dependence and independence and 


pain. 








Helen McM. Bott, M.A. 








$1.50 


Only by a careful 
study of child psychol- 
ogy can parents ensure 
the formation of pro- 
per habits of action and 
thought. 








Thus and Thus 


By Henri Barbusse 
$2.00 


Brief, cruel stories of suffer- 
ing, stupidity and hate, set 
against the sombre background 
of wartime and post-war Europe. 














The 


Privacity 





Agent 


With drawings by 
Arthur Lismer 


By B. K. Sandwell 














$2.00 





Gudrun 
Simply and Colourfully Translated by Margaret Armour 
With Pictures and Decorations by W. B. McDougall. 


$2.50 





Mr. Sandwell’s happy 
skits and paradoxical 
or evasive truths and 
Mr. Lismer’s spirited 
drawings make a Cana- 
dian book of unique 


appeal. 
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Napoleon 
By Dmitri Merezhkovsky 
$2.50 
A psychological study of the leader, the worker, the 
“Commediante,” the Lord of the World, the Builder of 


Chaos, the Man of Destiny, the last hero of mythology, 
successor to Dionysus and Alexander the Great. 
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It is perhaps a trifle far-fetched to call a chapter of 
Canadian history “The Ministry of Pitt’. Several 
maps and a copious index add materially to the useful- 
ness of the work. One must also mention the list of 
authorities for each chapter. 

Mr. Wrong has devoted, no doubt, years of 
research to his book. He has been an attentive reader 
of almost everything that has appeared in print and 
has made discriminating use of all information so 
obtained. But perhaps he has not gone sufficiently 
far. We have to note that no manuscript sources are 
mentioned among his list of authorities. It seems 
unwise nowadays to write anything on almost any 
period of Canadian history without visiting the Can- 
adian Archives which its present head has enriched 
with so much new material. This is perhaps where 
Mr. Wrong’s volumes will not quite fill the gaps in 
our history, since he has not utilized the manuscript 
sources available. However good and substantial they 
may be, his two volumes lack the additional weight 
of first-hand authorities. It was probably the 
author’s intention to write a history for the ordinary 
reader, satisfied with references to printed books, in 
which case he has completely succeeded in his task 
and put them under heavy obligations. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Wrong did not see his 
way also to relate the industrial and administrative 
development of the country. Economic interests do 
not seem to have appealed to him, though he does not 
entirely neglect the fur trade and has a welcome and 
interesting chapter on the seigniorial regime. As a 
rule, he has limited his ambition mainly to the writing 
of what might be called exploration, social and military 
history. In these fields he has done remarkably well, 
always holding the reader’s attention by a skilful 
interweaving of biographical details and social back- 
ground. In his narrative of major events and 
problems, perhaps one would have preferred a stricter 
division of matters, instead of a sometimes confusing 
medley of disconnected questions in consecutive para- 
graphs. But on the other hand such treatment might 
have done away with variety and interest in the 
reading. 

After such a good beginning one is led to wait 
impatiently for the volumes covering the British 
period. Within its limited scope, The Rise and Fall 
of New France remains a valuable addition to our 
historical literature. 

Gustave LANCTOT. 


MODERNIST ESSAYS 


THE HocartH Essays, selected by Virginia and 
Leonard Woolf (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. vi, 
336; $3.00). 


CRITICS are not yet required to take Gertrude 

Stein seriously. She may be tossed contemptu- 
ously aside with one of two or three sufficiently 
easy explanations. Simple idiocy is one which is 
adequate for most reviewing purposes. Insufficient 
acquaintance with the English language, to be cor- 
rected by attending night-school, is another. The 
third is a lack of understanding on the part of the 
reviewer, with the implication behind it that any- 
one who pretends to understand her is a fool and 
impostor. This third is merely an elaboration of 


—— 


the first two, and serves also by contrast to empha- 
size the critic’s sanity. Yet, strangely enough, not 
only did the Woolfs publish her essay on ‘Com- 
position as Explanation’ in the single Hogarth 
series, but they also included it in the eleven essays 
selected from the nearly two-score of the series, for 
publication in this one volume. 

The reader who approaches this essay without 
an initial superiority complex towards Gertrude 
Stein should find stimulation in it. He may not 
agree with her thesis, but he should find in parts 
of it at any rate something beyond mere freakishness, 
For instance, her attempt to denude words of their 
accretions of association will probably be regarded 
by most people as the throwing away of the very 
essence of colour, of the overtones, of the enriching 
quality in literature. It substitutes for the obscur- 
ing by association a still greater obscuring by wilful 
wrenchings of structure. Nevertheless, it is closely 
related to the eternal effort to escape the hackneyed. 
She merely extends her definition of the hackneyed 
far beyond that of the most academic of purists. 

Gertrude Stein, like the Transition group and 
others, is more interesting and intelligible in her 
explanation of her art than in her art itself. Her 
examples, even in this essay, tend to make her 
reader doubtful as to whether he has understood 
her explanation. It is quite otherwise with the 
essays of T. S. Eliot, grouped under the head of 
‘Homage to John Dryden, Three Essays on Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century’. These essays lack the 
tremendous dynamic, the originality and freedom 
which we look for in the work of the author of 
The Waste Land. Mr. Eliot is a scholar and a poet. 
Like most of the ultra-modernists, he overloads his 
poetry with erudition, contemptuous of the man 
who does not know his Sanskrit. But we humbly 
read his condescending explanatory notes, and go 
on to his big and simple moments. It is a poor 
thing for a poet to fiddle away at scholarship, even 
though he be, like Mr. Eliot, a real scholar. There 
are plenty of men to interpret the poetry of Dryden, 
and Marvell, and the Metaphysical Poets; there is 
only one to write the poetry of T. S. Eliot. Some 
of us might wish that Gertrude Stein would restrict 
herself to manifestoes, and that T. S. Eliot would 
confine himself to creative writing. 

Virginia Woolf herself writes a charming little 
essay on the creative, an essay which is so un- 
assuming, and so sweetly reasonable that it might 
deceive the unwary, who know her not. Her essay 
not only stimulates, but actually though unob- 
trusively instructs. After her bright chat, we duti- 
fully listen to the solemn warnings of impending 
doom by Logan Pearsall Smith, and to the care- 
fully signed appeal of E. M. Forster for anonymity. 
While the main point of Roger Fry’s ‘The Artist 
and Psycho-Analysis’ is rather laboured and not 
very important to the general run of readers, the 
writer has scattered throughout the essay some 
very interesting ideas. The most joyously coated 
pill of wisdom in the book is perhaps Leonard 
Woolf’s ‘Hunting the Highbrow’, and the thinnest 
fare is Rose Macaulay’s ‘Catchwords and Claptrap’, 
which is chiefly the latter. 


J. D. Rosins. 
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Rep Said the Editors 
? Shouted the Lawyers 
Screamed the Censors 


Illustrated 


The Cat’s Out of the Bag 


“The Devil you say” in effect replied George Seldes and he has proceeded to print and to publish a book that is 
certain to give one of the most astonishing insights into Europe’s politics and personalities yet published. Mussolini, 
D’Annunzio, the Bolshevik regime, the Roumanian Government, the American Consular Service and a hundred other 
personalities, parties and powers all come under the analysis of Mr. Seldes merciless pen. L 
their romantic haloes, countries whose government is one huge “graft”—these are only a few of the factors which 
ensure this book being one of the year’s sensations. 


Political giants robbed of 








“All the detective stories 


crime. 


tery story. 


look pale and sickly 
beside this yarn."—Harry Hansen. 


IN THE REIGN OF ROTHSTEIN 


BY DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE 


This. is the amazing story of the “upper world” of 
When Rothstein was shot recently he left an 
estate computed at $10,000,000.00. How he acquired such 
vast wealth makes more exciting reading than any mys- 


A. B. C. OF ADLER’S PSYCHOLOGY 
BY PHILIPPE MAIRET 
A brief and lucid account of the main aspects of Adler’s 
Psychology which will enable the general reader to study 
Adler’s own works with pleasure and profit. 
50 





THE 





$2.50 





COMING 


CASE OF MISS R. 


The Interpretation of a Life Story. 
BY ALFRED ADLER 


$3.50. 





THE ROBBERY AT RUDWICK HOUSE. By 
Canon Whitechurch. 

A fast-moving and well-concealed detective 
story with charming characters and a tang of 
broad humour, which seems only to accelerate 
the suspense. $2. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILSON’S HOLIDAY. 
By G. D. H. and M. Cole. 

In a quiet house on Hampstead Heath, which 
houses an assembly of odd characters worthy 
of Poe at his best, begins a series of thrilling 
murders. Through the tangled web of each 
murder Superintendent Wilson moves like a 
ghost, weaving the loose ends of crime into 
the hempen knot of justice. -................~.... $2.00 


WIFE TO PILATE. By Mary Granger. 
Miss Granger, whose first novel, The Widow 
of Ephesus, was an instantaneous and out- 
standing success, has here given us a new 
Pilate—not the wavering creature of popular 
belief, but, the Roman fighting man, rough but 
sympathetic, whose struggle with the petty 
provincial officials culminates in his crucifixion 
of Christ to satisfy the mob. But the story 
is essentially that of the young Roman girl 
Claudia, who became “wife to Pilate,” and 
of ag love for him. A sincere and beautiful 
work, 


A DUCHESS AND HER DAUGHTER. By 

Alfred Mason. 

Peru offers the novelist an ideal back- 
ground. Thornton Wilder employed it with 
marked success in The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
Mr. Mason, interested in entirely different 











FEBRUARY NOVELS 


phases of character and action, makes equally 
effective use of Peru’s romantic setting in this 
novel of the late XVIIth and early XVIIIth 
Century. John Winthrop, landing in Peru 
from one of his own sailing vessels, is intro- 
duced to these old world characters, trans- 
planted to a civilization that was but a 
semblance of their own. Love draws him in- 
exorably into the high tragedy of Catholic and 
Protestant antagonism, which furnishes the 
climax of an exciting tale —......................... $2.50 


BACK TO STAY. By Jonathan Leonard. 
This is the story of Dixi, a New England 
rebel, a prodigal who returned to his bitter 
and hide-bound home and refused to be ousted. 
Dixi’s love for Ruth and for their illegitimate 
child, and Esther’s love for Dixi, are central 
strands in a pattern that includes hate and 
superstition, midnight encounters, tarrings and 
featherings, and human sacrifice 50 


FIVE WOMEN ON A GALLEY. By Suzanne 
Normand. 





Is a poignant and passionately earnest ac- 
count of the lives of five women who have 
sacrificed everything for independence. Each 
has a profession that brings her into con- 
tinuous competition with men and emphasizes 
the problem of arranging her personal life so 
that it will not interfere with her career. It 
raises the absorbing question whether women 
can ever be absolutely free—free to work, free 
to choose, free to love. And if freedom is un- 
attainable which offers the greater liberty— 
marriage or “free Love? nn nnccseeeeseeeee ... $2.00 





“FARMER HAVE YOU A DAUGHTER 
FAIR?” By Mike Wallach. 

In this rollicking travesty a travelling sales- 
man tells of his experiences in the Great War 
in which he seems to have done his special bit 
for democracy by keeping the ““Mamselles from 
Armentieres” from being too lonely $2.50 
THE AMAZON OF THE DESERT. By 

General F. N. Krassnoff. 

In this novel the author of “From Double 
Eagle to Red Flag” has turned from politics 
to love and adventure amidst the sublime 
scenery of the mountains and dessert of Cen- 
tral Asia $2.1 
FOX FIRE. By Jeanne De Lavigne and 

Jacques Rutherf 
Are the basic beliefs and mechanical formulas 
of religion but modernized versions of age-old 
superstitions and fear? This is the great 
question which confronts David Carlin, a 
young Anglican clergyman. In this novel of 
personal courage and common-sense, of sound 
historical knowledge and of appealing romance, 
is told the story of his doubt, his revolt, his 
social ostracism and his spiritual convales- 
cence $2.00 
THE LIVES AND DEATHS OF ROLAND 

GREER. By Richard Pyke. é 

The story of a boy who is dominated all his 
life by two outside forces—Male and Female. 
This poor, neurotic soul is stirringly laid bare 
by a master of psychology and the conscious 
and unconscious forces at work in the lives of 
Roland Greer are uncompromisingly set forth. 
Enthusiastically praised by Hugh Walpole and 
Arnold Bennett $2.50 
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INTELLEC TUAL ADJUSTMENT 


LEARNING AND LEADERSHIP,—A study of the needs 
and possibilities of International Intellectual Co-oper- 
ation, by Alfred Zimmern (Oxford University Press ; 
pp. 109; $1.50). 


PROF. ALFRED ZIMMERN’S little book, Learn- 
ing and Leadership, should be welcomed by many 
who are interested in the post-war problems of intel- 
lectual co-operation ‘and their practical solution, and 
who realize that the ideals alone of the League of 
Nations, or even the perfection of its administrative 
machinery, cannot succeed, unless the intellectual 
forces of the world combine with statesmen to lay the 
foundations of a permanent civilization. 

The book is published in the Geneva School Series 
(Oxford University Press), which consists ordinarily 
of lectures delivered at the Geneva School of Inter- 
national Studies. The lecturers are distinguished men 
and scholars, drawn from many different sources. 
Prof. Zimmern is Sub-Director of the Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation in Paris, which is one of the 
working instruments of the League of Nations. 

His book, Learning and Leadership, is concerned 
mainly with the educational and more general aspects 
of international intellectual co-operation. He deals 
with the problem of the control of our new environ- 
ment, and the necessity of developing the judgment of 
the plain citizen, so that his knowledge may be of 
service in backing the attempt to lay the intellectual 
foundations of the League’s ideals. The general 
knowledge which the plain citizen has always shared 
with the statesman has greatly changed of recent years, 
and with these differences and developments Prof. 
Zimmern deals at some length. He maintains that the 
obstacle to understanding and co-operation seems to 
have been, not unreasonableness, but too much reason- 
ing in isolation. 

He gives an interesting outline of his ideas on 
public education, and the methods by which the indi- 
vidual, brought up on a national basis, can learn to 
appreciate the deep underlying differences between the 
attitudes of mind, which form perpetual sources of 
irritation between nations. From the University stage 
to the various international careers, he finds that the 
most important thing is to ‘perfect the mechanism of 
intellectual adjustment’. Personality precedes co-oper- 
ation, but co-operation once learned becomes of 
inestimable value in the various associations between 
expert knowledge and popular control. He points out 
that the development of studies on public affairs will 
be facilitated in the future by the demand made to 
men with first-hand knowledge to sit on committees 
and on public bodies. 

The new problems created by the entry of science, 
and their effect on the traditional balance between 
human studies, are discussed, and the duty of scientist 
and intellectual shown. “The recovery of civilization 
depends on adjusting the available resources of good 
will, expert knowledge, and intellectual and moral 
leadership to the needs of the post-war world’. ‘What 
is most needed is a method of approach, combining 
knowledge and the high standard of the specialist with 
a constant sense of the variety and complexity of the 
world’. 

The problems of intellectual life are sketched 





briefly. The value of organized co-operation in the 
intellectual world has at last come to be recognized, 
but its possibilities could be tremendously developed, 
The problems of specialization, finance, intellectual 
freedom, and commercialization are treated, and soly- 
tions proposed. Some of the initial stages in the 
programme of international intellectual co-operation 
are laid down. Prof. Zimmern is a humanist, and his 
internationalism is built on nationalism. 

The little volume is clearly and charmingly writ- 
ten, and can be understood and appreciated by the lay 
mind, while many of its valuable and stimulating ideas 
are forcefully expressed. One phrase, especially, has 
remained in the reviewer’s mind: ‘In the never-ceasing 
struggle between force and intelligence . . . be- 
tween the doers and the thinkers, the doers have won 
the pitched battles, but the thinkers, the campaigns’. 

E. G. Bruce RoBeErtson. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE BeauFort Roap, by J. E. LeRossignol (McClelland 
and Stewart; pp. 291; $2.50). 

This is a pleasant little series of stories of the French- 
Canadian in Quebec, now being exploited to such good 
effect by better craftsmen than Mr, LeRossignol, even 
though he has done work in this field for many years now. 
Therein, perhaps, lies part of the weakness. For Mr. Le- 
Rossignol is writing in the mode of an earlier day, of a 
day dominated by the great O. Henry tradition. Unfor- 
tunately, he is handling material which does not lend itself 
to O. Henry treatment as well as it does to that of Judge 
Rivard. Mr. LeRossignol seems to have felt this, probably 
because he is French-Canadian himself, and should approach 
in very much the same way as his literary compatriots. But 
he is a writer of fiction, and must shape his material into 
story form, with plot and all. Now there are numerous 
others who can write a much more skilfully motivated and 
constructed short story than Mr. LeRossignol. He is much 
too naive, too old-fashioned, too sentimental, for a writer 
of short stories of today. He is probably not any more 
sentimental than the author of Other Days Other Ways, and 
certainly no more so than the author of Chez Nous, but, 
whereas they disarm the reader by using a mode in which 
the mildly sentimental is of the very essence of truth, and 
hence are convincing even when they are most sentimental, 
Mr. LeRossignol challenges criticism by using the manner 
of a literary form in which sentimentality of this type has 
been cast off scornfully by the first-rate writers. The stories 
are too much like the daily after-supper syndicated stuff, 
which is a pity, because the author knows his material. 

J.D.R. 


Tue Privacity AGENt, by Bernard K. Sandwell (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. 224; $2.00). 

Apparently ‘the dismal science’ is prone to evoke, by way 
of reaction, a jocose facetiousness in its devotees, for from 
the McGill University department of economics, long famous 
for the prolific effervescence of Dr. Leacock, there now 
issues this gay volume by his colleague, Mr. Sandwell. The 
jacket suggests a very obvious comparison between the two 
jesters, but a scrutiny of Mr. Sandwell’s book will indicate 
that he is far from being an imitator of anyone. Dr. Leacock 
is at his best in the spontaneous generation of sheer fun, 
in the perpetration of such inspired nonsense as the distracted 
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hero who ‘galloped off wildly in all directions’, Mr. Sand- 
well is less funny but often more clever. The farce is not 
so broad, the satire is not so extravagant, but his shafts are 
more wittily and carefully thrust home. The Leacockian 
essay aims more at pure entertainment; Mr. Sandwell has 
more frequently a serious purpose, based on wisdom or 
common sense. Thus while ‘The Muse of Mildred Half- 
section’ might conceivably have been written by the older 
humorist, Mr. Sandwell’s really cogent studies, ‘Making 
Students Brown’ and ‘On Teaching What is not Known’, are 
peculiarly his own. Sometimes he becomes one of those who 
‘for a tricksy word defy the matter’; occasionally his laughter 
is laboured and over-done; but on the whole his book is to be 
welcomed as a brilliant satire on the foibles and defects of 
modern life. W. K. 


Tur CASE OF SERGEANT GriscHA, by Arnold Zweig 
(Viking-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 449; $2.50). 

This novel is translated from the German and, so far 
as one can judge without seeing the original, admirably trans- 
lated. It is the central piece of a trilogy, and most people 
who read it will eagerly await the appearance of the other 
two parts. The other parts, however, are not necessary for 
the understanding of The Case of Sergeant Grischa; the book 
is self-contained. 

This is a war novel with no battles in it, and no gay, 
restless adventures. The time is 1917 and the setting the 
Russian front. From beginning to end there is a brooding 
atmosphere of war-weariness and disenchantment. The book 
opens with a picture of a German sentry, standing in the 
snow and thinking of his home; it closes with the description 
of a poor bewildered Russian facing a firing squad. Of 
exciting plot in the ordinary sense there is next to none. 
Grischa escapes from a German prison camp and starts east- 
ward for his distant home. He is recaptured and is finally 
shot. Such a summary of the story might easily be mis- 
leading. There is no long pursuit and no series of hair- 
breadth escapes. Grischa is retaken early in the story, and 
four-fifths of the book are concerned with the workings of 
the military-political machine which at last kills him. 
Grischa’s case drags on, but we feel that, however his fate 
may be delayed, he has no real chance. Nothing is more 
skilful and impressive in the book than its deliberate pace, 
the slow inhuman progress of the business to its inevitable 
and brutal conclusion, 

The book is a powerful attack on the stupidity and 
cruelty of war, though some of the professional fighting men, 
such as Von Lychow, are drawn with understanding, toler- 
ance, and even admiration. The great emotion in the book 
is the passionate sympathy for average, simple, decent fellows, 
whether Germans, Russians, or Jews; of these Grischa is the 
pathetic representative. ‘They say the fellow was innocent’, 
says one of the men who are filling in Grischa’s grave. ‘I 
dare say he was’, replies the other, ‘but what’s the good of 
that—we’re all innocent’. R. K. G. 


THE GrapHic Bisie, by Lewis Browne (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 160; $3.50). 

To reduce the Bible story to one hundred and fifty-two 
pages is no mean achievement. But Mr. Browne does it, and 
does it tolerably well. The attraction in this book, however, 
is in the multitude of ‘animated’ maps and charts by which 
Mr. Browne illustrates incidents in his story. The Bible 
cannot fail to be made interesting to children if good use is 
made of this book, or, better still, of Mr. Browne’s graphic 
method. The book is attractively bound—quarto, 

F.J.M. 








Nothing Better 


to Relax a 
Tired Brain 


A most unusual mystery novel—a thrilling 
struggle between master brains; London 
gang warfare; new and devilishly clever 
devices and protective machinery ; suspense, 
extraordinary characters, and astonishing 
results. 


THE 


TREASURE HOUSE 
OF MARTIN HEWS 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


A tale of surpassing originality. 
$2.00 


A group of picturesque, roving characters, 
in a little world of their own—a tale of 
canal life with all the zest and humour of 
Mark Twain’s picture of old days on the 
Mississippi. 


ROME HAUL 


By WALTER D. EDMUNDS 


Full of moments of excitement and stress, 
with experiences utterly novel and de- 


lightful. 
$2.00 


McClelland & Stewart, Limited 


215-219 VICTORIA STREET 
TORONTO 
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Mr. BLETTSworTHY ON RAMPOLE ISLAND, by H. G, Wells 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 347; $2.00). 

Mr. Wells dedicates this rather uneven novel to ‘the 
immortal memory of Candide’, but in spirit and in manner it 
is more reminiscent of the immortal Rasselas. Its theme, 
of course, is the nature and potentialities of man, and the 
argument is cast in the antithetical form we have come to 
expect in an author who’ always starts the discussion of this 
subject on the side of the apes and ends on the side of the 
angels. Young Arnold Blettsworthy, sensitive, mild, gently 
bred in the deceptive golden atmosphere of Edwardian Eng- 
land, and conscientiously taught to trust in the essential 
goodness of humanity, meets all unprepared the inevitable 
shock of disenchantmeni and is bowled over like a ninepin. 
It is through his bewildered eyes that we are shown man 
the ape, and a most disgusting Yahoo he is. In this first 
hali of the book, Wells the iconoclast is to the fore; having 
already wreaked his worst on the now somewhat battered 
figure of Britannia Victrix, he has had the happy thought 
of attacking something still more holy—her sacred element, 
the sea. So the foulness of blue water and the brutality of 
the merchant service are added to the vileness of ordinary 
humanity, and the long voyage on a cargo boat that was 
intended to be the salvation of the wretched Blettsworthy 
sends him completely off his chump. Follows his long 
imprisonment in the savage Rampole Island of his own 
creation before he emerges from its foetid atmosphere into 
sanity and the new world of The War. Truth to tell, in 
spite of the entertaining episode of the Giant Sloth and of 
passages that shine bright in retrospect, Mr. Blettsworthy’s 
life on Rampole Island is rather boring, for as a satire on 
society it is neither sufficiently mordant nor adequately sus- 
tained. It is only when we have Mr. Blettsworthy off 
Rampole Island (a fine transition!) and struggling manfully 
to stake out his claim in the life whose worth he still at times 
doubts, that we follow him with the interest due to a man 
and a brother. It is supremely fitting that the man whose 
disloyalty had first shaken young Arnold’s faith in his kind 
should return in this second half of the story and be the one 
to push and pull him through the jungle of his doubts to 
hope and a hesitating trust in the society that had betrayed 
his youth. ‘Take my word for it’, says this protagonist of 
erring humanity to Mr. Blettsworthy on the last page of 
the book, ‘it is your Rampole Island that will pass away, 
and I who will come true’. And as we put down the book 
we believe him. 


R. ve B. 


TWOPENCE CoLourED, by Patrick Hamilton (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. viii, 374; $2.00). 

It may be largely because this is the story of an actress, 
or it may be because of the introduction of a multitude of 
irrelevant characters; but whatever the reason, Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s novel impresses one as an attempt to steal Compton 
Mackenzie’s thunder—and an attempt which is far from suc- 
cessful. It is too bad; if Mr. Hamilton could only be content 
to write naturally, he might have made an interesting story. 
He knows his background—a touring theatrical company in 
provincial England—and he can invent situations which, with 
proper handling, might be almost poignantly dramatic. But 
a smug garrulity continually gets the best of him in a 
disastrous fashion; and however interesting his material may 
be in itself, its interest is not strong enough to triumph over 
the tedium of his style. 


E.W.M. 
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Bamst, A Lire IN THE Woops, by Felix Salten, translated 
by Whittaker Chambers, illustrations by Kurt Wiese (Simon 
and Schuster-Irwin and Gordon; pp. 293; $2.50). 

Even if you are irritated by the animal who talks you 
will not be irritated by Bambi. No book that I know of takes 
us so simply and without effort into the heart of the forest, 
The story of Bambi, the deer, is told with full seriousness, 
not for our superior amusement, nor for our edification, but 
more as if we, the readers, were deer likewise. The interest 
evoked is that between equals, not by any anthropomorphic 
tricks played on the animals by the author, but by the appeal 
to all that there is in common between the wild animals and 
ourselves. This is the secret of the book’s charm, and power; 
the second secret perhaps—for, of course, the secret is the 
rare skill and tact of the author who is able to admit us 
into his tenderly imagined world of the forest. What child 
after the experience of this book could fail to call in ques- 
tion at least the Lords-of-Creation theory which would justify 
hunting and trapping? 

The translation is in beautiful English; the type and 
illustrations and binding all conspire to give the possessor 
the sense that he holds a treasure in his hand. If the 
original German is as lucid and fine as the translation, what 
a delightful text-book it would be for anyone (child or 
adult) starting the language. 

M. A. F. 


Curist AND Society, by Charles Gore, D.D. (Allen and 
Unwin; pp. 186; 4/6). 

This volume comprises the Halley Stewart lectures for 
1927, and Dr. Gore’s name will be a sufficient guarantee that 
they contain some sound and fundamental thinking on the 
social and ethical content of the Christian Gospel. Our 
present social evils, Dr, Gore is convinced, are the inevitable 
results, not of any inexorable necessity, but of human selfish- 
ness and blindness; and he is equally convinced that the only 
adequate instrument of reform is a new mind and spirit in 
individual human lives. In short, the ultimate hope of Society 
is in Jesus Christ, and one of our first needs is to discover 
what the social principles of Christ really were. After an 
examination of the Teaching of Jesus (the keynote of which, 
Dr. Gore, following Seeley, holds to be the ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity’), the Lectures discuss the historic attempts to 
embody the idea of the Kingdom of God up to the end of 
the Middle Ages. The changes wrought by the Renaissance, 
the Reformation and the Industrial Revolution, are then 
passed in review; and in a final chapter some practical 
measures for immediate application are considered. Put 
in a sentence, what Dr. Gore advocates is :— 


‘a special association, intellectual and practical, for Christian 
social propaganda we should seek to reorganize the 
forces that perhaps can be called Copec, which means the 
Christian Order in Politics, Economics and Citizenship—not 
forgetting the Law of the Land It will <<... s¢ 
to bring all the forces of our Christianity to bear in favour 
of substituting arbitration for war and organize the 
forces of those that believe God is no respecter of persons 
to make as nearly impossible as may be the exploitation of 
the weaker races and to further their welfare.’ 


This projected association would be interdenominational 
and ‘in one sense political.’ It would, that is to say, support 
the Parliamentary Party which is prepared to effect the 
changes. One significant plea made by Dr. Gore is for a 
re-tuning of the pulpits of English Christendom; but before 
this can be done there must appear a comprehensive work on 
Christian ethics, a restatement that would go to the roots of 
private morality not less than to the foundations of social or 


industrial conduct. F.J.M. 
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Pays, by Lennox Robinson (The Round Table, Crabbed 
Youth and Age, Portrait, The White Blackbird, The Big 
House, Give a Dog —) (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 455; 
$3.00). 
Like a great many Irishmen, Mr. Robinson is less con- 
cerned with what happens to people than with what happens 
to ideas. From a great drama you win the vision of a great 
personality—Oedipus, Falstaff, Céliméne. But I have already 
forgotten the name of every character in this volume, for 
Mr. Robinson has given us piéces a thése like de Musset’s or 
the earlier work of Shaw. One can, in fact, set out the 
theses of these plays with a readiness which will arouse the 
envy of students disentangling the ‘message’ of Hamlet, They 
are (in order as above): 

(i) The spirit yearning to imbibe the greatness of our 
vast world will break irresistibly through cramping 
domesticity. 

(ii) An elderly woman with charm will outshine beauti- 
ful but dull girls in the eyes of young men. 

(iii) A clear-sighted man will not only see what he needs 
but will secure it, even if this involves shooting 
himself in the process. 

(iv) The urgency of an inherited purpose will catry a 
man through life without the inspiration of love or 
even of sympathy. 

(v) Ireland is a most distressful country. 

(vi) If a genius is stifled by respectability, he will be 
liberated by losing reputation, even innocently. 

The first three doctrines are false, the fifth true, the fourth 
and sixth disputable; and it is interesting to observe that the 
last three plays are much superior to the others, save that the 
silly mother in “The Round Table’ is so delightful that an able 
actress would persuade nine audiences out of ten that the 
whole thing was brilliant; as a fact, it resembles Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker’s least vibrant work with a queer bit of ‘Celtic 
twilight’ tied onto the end. Best of all is ‘The Big House,’ 
languid in development (it is true) and feeble at the close, 
but a moving and skilful picture of Southern Ireland in the 
years following the Armistice. As a presentation of a society 
in anguish it is worthy to stand beside Mr. O’Casey’s Juno 


and the Paycock. GN 


Tue Powrtics oF THE ARYAN Roan, by Capt. A. G. Pape 
(C. W. Daniel Co.; pp. 127; 3/6). 

In this little book seven friends, paraded as Cambridge 
scholars and scientists, but somewhat dubiously accoutred for 
their parts, agree, with a sprinkling of scholastic banter, much 
zeal, and no logic, that the cure for all ‘the ills of the world 
lies in adopting the tenets of oriental mysticism. Readers 
whose minds are of like disposition will doubtless find crumbs 
of wisdom falling from the table, but the more obdurate 
reader will scan the findings of this symposium, if at all, only 
to mark how abjectly intelligence can abase itself in the 
presence of mystical ideas, or for the more profane pleasure 
of meeting such obiter dicta as this: English will be the 
universal language, teste St. Clair, who as gland-researcher is 
asked to pronounce on the subject, because English, when 
correctly spoken, has a vibratory effect, by reason of its nasal 
intonation, on the Pineal Gland, which is a necessary factor 
in the evolution of humanity, whereas both Esperanto and 
Ido are weighed in the balance and found wanting in this 
virtue. 

The book advertises very ingeniously several others of 
similar temper,—and the Cambridge men, in writing to each 


other, give the gyp a capital G, and inverted commas. 
D.E.C. 








The Travellers’ 
Library 


A series of books in all 
branches of literature designed 
for the pocket or for the small 
house where shelf space is 
scarce. Though the volumes 
measure only seven inches by 
four and three-quarter inches, 
the page is arranged so that the 
margins are not unreasonably 
curtailed nor legibility sacrificed. The books are 
of a uniform thickness, irrespective of the num- 
ber of pages, and the paper, specially manufac- 
tured for the series, is remarkably opaque, even 
when it is thinnest. Semi-flexible cloth boards. 


Each book $1.00. 


Can Such Things Be?....... by Ambrose Bierce. 
Erewhon by Samuel Butler. 
The Way of All Flesh ..... by Samuel Butler. 
The Black Dog and Other 

Stories by A. E. Coppard. 
Later Days: Reminiscences.. by W. H. Davies. 
A Pilgrimage in Wales .....by W. H. Davies. 
The Mother: A Novel with 

an introduction by D. H. 

LAWFCNCE oenennnsnsnenneeenee . by Grazia Deledda, 
Sailing Across Europe ........ by Negley Farson. 
A Private in the Guards... by Stephen Graham. 
Porgy: Ao tae occcecnnmscnnnennnee by Du Bose Heywerd. 
Angels and Ministers and 

Other Victorian Plays... by Laurence Housman. 
The Casuarina Tree by W. Somerset Maugham 
The Moon and Sixpence .... by W. Somerset Maugham 
Confessions of a Young 

















Man by George Moore. 
The World’s Back Doors, : 
with an introduction by 
Hector Bolitho .cccccmmcnnen by Max Murray. 


The Renaissance (1839- 
1894) by Walter Pater. 
Orient Express -..ccccccnnenene . by John Dos Passos. 


PROF. W. J. ALEXANDER 
says of 


The Pathway 
By HENRY WILLIAMSON 
Author of “Tarka the Otter” 
Awarded the 1928 Hawthornden Prize 


“« .. . Stands out among the predominantly 
prosaic and often sordid novels of the day, by a certain 
freshness and poetic charm. Those who are 
attracted, will be caught by the enthusiasm for the 
beauty of Devonshire, the charm of the heroine and 
the idyllic love story. The treatment of nature and 
animal life recalls such writers as Jefferies and Edward 
Thomas” $2.00 








From Your Bookseller 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Limited 


Toronto 2 
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Bricut Meta, by T. S. Stribling (Doubleday, Doran 
and Gundy; pp. 453; $2.50). 
HIS is the story of Agatha Howland, a Yankee born 
1% and bred, who marries a stalwart Southerner in haste 
and repents in ‘the frowsy leisure of his homestead in 
the hills of Tennessee. In her swift transition from Green- 
wich Village to Lane County she traverses the centuries 
as surely as Mark Twain’s Yankee and becomes part of 
a community primitive in its brutality, its insecurity, its 
spiritual narrowness and political tyranny. Disillusioned in 
the ‘romantic’ South and in the husband it has bred and 
given to her, driven by her northern craving for action, 
and appalled by the lawlessness and squalor that touch her 
life at every turn, she seeks distraction by organizing the 
hill women for political action, while her unsatisfied desire 
for romance reaches out to young Risdale Balus who per- 
sonifies the more attractive hereditary traits in the hill man’s 
character. She is beaten, of course, as the lonely rebel is 
always beaten; but the hammering she takes on the anvil 
of reality leaves her bright metal on the ‘sullen ground’ that 
has made her its own. Mr. Stribling this time has not given 
us as good a novel as Teeftallow. His sardonic affection for 
his southern people has led him to indulge his sense of 
irony a little too freely on the paradoxical humours of their 
mental processes, and this, added to a certain creakiness of 
his machinery, denies the book the intensity its theme de- 
serves and demands. But the precariousness of human life 
in that savage society is conveyed with a sureness that in 
itself creates an atmosphere of suspense. And the graceless, 
passionate, hill people, with their sour bodies and unkempt 
minds, are real enough to be smelt. They have a fine strong 


reek. 
R. ve B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended review in this or subsequent issues. 


THE OxrForp Book oF REGENCY VERSE 1798-1837. Chosen 
by H. S. Milford (Oxford University Press; pp. 888; $2.50). 

BEETHOVEN’S QuaRTETS, by Joseph de Marliave (Oxford 
University Press; pp. xxii, 379; $5.50). 

Some Mopern Scuprors, by Stanley Casson (Oxford 
University Press; pp. vi, 119; $2.25). 

Queer Fisu, by C. M. Yonge (Routledge; pp. 193; 5/-). 

BivE Bioop In ANIMALS, by H. Munro Fox (Routledge; 
pp. 205; 5/-). 

CuRIsTIANITyY AS TruTH, by Edward Grubb (Allen & 
Unwin; pp. 223; 7/6). 
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DEBONAIR 
The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

With what literary standards are we to credit your 
reviewer, Mr. Gilbert Norwood, when he refers to Debonair 
as a ‘wonderful novel’ and mentions G. B, Stern in the same 
breath as Dickens, Thackeray, and Meredith? To what sect 
of moralists or religionists are we to assign him when he 





calls the slight heroine Loveday ‘one of the vilest figures in 
fiction’? We might expect such hyperboles to occur in the 
‘literary’ columns of a daily newspaper, but that a journal 
of the standards of THe CANADIAN Forum should contain 
statements so wide of the mark is surprising. Surely 
Debonair can be recognized almost instantly as a slightly- 
above-the-average novel-of-the-day, with no further signifi- 
cance than to provide a couple of hours’ diversion? (At 
$2.50 per novel, the cost of such entertainment runs pretty 
high). 

As regards the vileness of that poor child, Loveday, she 
is such a lightweight that she is incapable of evil in the 
ordinary sense of the word. The consequences of her light 
and airy passage through life do not seem to be very serious, 
one way or the other. As I see her, Loveday possesses the 
important virtues of consistency and honesty; her philosophy 
of life, poor as it is, is laid down early and is faithfully 
adhered to till the end of the book. Unwilling to face the 
pain and hazards of inner conflict, she externalizes herself 
so completely that the author has difficulty in convincing us 
that she is capable of any genuine feeling at all, even for 
Charles. (Consequently the conventional ending, in which 
the two are united, apparently happily, falls a bit flat). All 
the ‘evil’ which Mr. Norwood’s peculiar vision discerns in 
this child-heroine is part of the process of externalization, 
part of her environment, and is no more germane to her 
real, or inner, character (which has been temporarily 
atrophied by the pressure of events) than Mr. Norwood’s 
moralistic outburst is appropriate to a discussion of a novel 
written in 1928. Loveday, sanely enough, decides that her 
principal marketable commodity is. her social charm, which 
she accordingly exploits fully. Mr. Norwood apparently 
does not believe this commodity is marketable, he seems to 
consider that once a girl like Loveday has been ‘paid’ (eg., 
with railway fares, evening cloaks, etc.), she is the bodily 
property of the payer. Consequently Mr. Norwood’s mascu- 
line sympathy is expended on ‘poor’ von Tadelheim and the 
‘trail of baffled sensual men’ whom Loveday ‘disappoints’. 

It is astonishing that such an obsolete and barbarous 
theory of property rights as is here implied, can still be 
seriously put forward. Mr. Norwood, further, cannot say 
whether in real life women frequently indulge in ‘raffish’ 
talk. The answer is, in the words of Madox Ford, that 
some do not. Those who do, however, have not necessarily 
minds like sinks (as he suggests) any more than Shakespeare 
had, or Loveday. A sink implies turbidity; Loveday’s mind, 
though shallow, is above all things clear. So clear, in fact, 
that she is at once removed from the world of everyday 
existence into the realm of abstractions. She is a popular 
abstraction of the novelist known as the ‘modern girl’ and 
has no real existence as a person. Mr. Norwood therefore 
can remove from his mind any fear of meeting her on the 
street or of hearing her ‘clear young voice’ uttering raffish 
sentiments in a restaurant. 

Lastly, Mr. Norwood insists that ‘it is high time that 
novelists of this school were invited to inform us whether 
anything at all is evil’, etc. The novelists would properly 
reply that their job (on which their livelihood probably 
depends) is to imagine events and create characters, not to 
define evil. If this is the problem that excites Mr. Norwood, 
he will get more satisfaction from novelists of other ‘schools’ 
than the popular group represented by Miss Stern. Mr. 
Norwood should read serious writers like C. E. Montague, 
Wyndham Lewis, or D. H, Lawrence. 


Yours, etc., 


A. V. THomsoN. 
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Overseas Overseas 
Education Education 
League | League 





1929 SUMMER 1929 








14th ANNUAL TEACHERS’ TOUR. Great Britain 
and France together with Switzerland (to include 
GENEVA at the time of the meeting of the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS) and Germany. 58 Days 


Sailing from Montreal by the S.S. “Duchess of Bedford,” 
July 3rd. Returning by “Duchess $ 

of Richmond,” August 21st. 495.00 
This includes ALL transportation, hotel accommodation, 
gratuities and Programme Costs. 




































6th ANNUAL STUDENTS’ TOUR. Glasgow, St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, English Lake District, North 
Wales, Ludlow, Bristol, Stratford-on-Avon, Cam- 
bridge, Norwich, London, Paris, Cherbourg. 

68 Days 


Sailing from Montreal by S.S. Metagama, June 22nd. 


Returning by “Duchess of Rich- $475 00 
e 


mond,” August 21st. 
This includes ALL transportation, hotel accommodation, 
gratuities and Programme Costs. 








3rd ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL, FRENCH. 
Lycee Victor Duruy, Boulevard des Invalides, 
Paris. First 4 days of this Course will be spent at 
Lisieux and the last week in London. 








1st ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL in ENGLISH, 
providing for two weeks at Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, two weeks at Stratford-on-Avon, and two 
weeks in London. 





STOEL 
APPLICATION LISTS for both TOURS and the SUMMER 
SCHOOLS will definitely CLOSE on or before JUNE Ist, 1929 


APPLICATION FORMS may be secured from 
HENRY BUTTON, Hon. Secretary Eastern Division, 
Aldine House, 224 Bloor St. West, Toronto 


on es 

MAJOR F. J. NEY, Honorary Organizer 
OVERSEAS EDUCATION LEAGUE 
607 Boyd Building - - Winnipeg 
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The Editor, THe CANADIAN Foxum. 

Sir: 

Mr. Thomson’s letter justifies my review. He knows as 
well as everyone else that Loveday’s conduct is disgraceful, 
yet performs astounding feats of acrobatic moralizing in 
order to defend her. 

For what is his defence? First, ‘Loveday possesses the 
important virtwes of consistency and honesty’. As for con- 
sistency, it is not a virtue at all. As for honesty, Mr. 
Thomson must not beg the question. If he means frank- 
ness, that Loveday does possess—in her language; if he 
means fair dealing, that is just the point at issue. But his 
chief weapon is the reiterated statement that she is a child. 
This is precisely the disingenuousness at which my remarks 
were levelled. We are letting unscrupulous women have it 
both ways—so long as they are young and pretty (if they 
are not, we call them ‘harpies’). When they act with self- 
ish cruelty we blandly exclaim: ‘Of course! She is a 
woman, and the suppression of women is (thank Heaven!) 
obsolete’. Later, when the laws of human nature begin to 
exact punishment, we cry ‘out upon your barbarous theories! 
She is only a child’. The two arguments contradict one 
another. No woman should be allowed to behave like a 
courtesan of thirty and, when people begin to treat her 
as such, shirk the issue by sticking her thumb in her mouth 
with a sudden proclamation that she is Baby Bunting. 

Loveday herself, of course, would not accept the excuses 
so industriously supplied by her ambiguous champion. She 
knows perfectly what she is about—to take always and 
never to give. Her relations with men are founded on the 
idea that they have no right to expect, in return for their 
outlay, more than that she should enjoy herself in her own 
manner. Mr. Thomson agrees, and here lies the kernel of 
his letter. ‘It is astonishing that such an obsolete and bar- 
barous theory of property rights as is here implied can still 
be seriously put forward’. But you cannot contract out of 
the realities of the human body. If a woman deliberately 
excites a man’s appetite, he will wish to gratify it; if he 
refuses to yield.to that wish, any credit there may be in 
the refusal belongs to him, not to her. During the whole 
history of civilization, such behaviour as Loveday’s has 
meant an invitation to sexual license. We are being told 
by many tthat about fifteen years ago this immemorial un- 
derstanding was repealed. That is untrue. Nearly all 
women behave as they did, and all think as they did. But 
a few predatory and vulgar-souled young women are taking 
advantage of what certain novelists have chosen to say, in 
order to get champagne and furs without payment. 

It is a quaint fact that Mr. Thomson, despite his air of 
being up-to-date, is as old-fashioned as anyone. For though 
I have just been answering him as if he had said ‘theory 
of sexual relations’ he actually says ‘theory of property 
rights’: that is, the act in question makes a woman the 
property of a man. That he really holds this savage notion 
of sexual intercourse is only too plain. One always knew 
that ninety per cent. of the ultra-advanced men were simply 
Victorians who had exchanged their peg-top trousers for 
plus-fours, that the women still wore spiritual crinolines. 
This truth leaps out whenever a ‘modern’ girl lets a man 
start up and fetch her ithings (it used to be her fan; now 
it is the matches). But one hardly expected the fact to 
reveal itself so staringly when the very nature of the dis- 
cussion should have put the disguised Victorian on his 
guard. 

Yours, etc., 


GILBERT Norwoop. 


‘NATIONAL PUBLICITY’ 
The Editor, THe CaNnapIAN Forum. 

Sir: 

I have read with interest the article, ‘National Publicity’, 
by W. D. Stovel, in your current issue. As one who saw 
something of the late war and stands a possibility of seeing 
his progeny mixed up in the next, it is a subject to which 
I have given considerable thought, especially as I happen 
to be one of the gwilty(?) parties at present profiting by 
the demand for stories of the recent unpleasantness. 

I am not taking issue generally with Mr. Stovel. I do 
think, though, that more good than harm can come from a 
war story in which the human side of the conflict (eliminat- 
ing the St. George and the dragon touch) is treated. Cana- 
dian periodicals are apparently adopting that attitude at 
the present time. 

One last word in defence of War Stories, dealt with in 
Mr. Stovel’s article as being entitled to banishment from 
Canadian news stands on the grounds that it is ‘feeding upon 
American national vanity and misleading our own youth’. 
No one can deny that this magazine and others in the same 
string are designed for American consumption, but apart 
from that I think my own experience with them is of 
interest. I have been a steady contributor to them prac- 
tically since their first appearance. I have never had an 
American hero and have generally made the German appear 
as quite a decent sort of chap, not a baby-eating ogre. The 
stories have been all-British. 

T have never been checked up as a Canadian propagandist 
by the editor, Eugene A. Clancy. Rather, I have been 
encouraged to stick to the line I have taken and been 
treated with splendid generosity. There has been no sub- 
stitution of a New Yorker for a Torontonian when the 
yarns appeared. I cite this merely in fairness to the pub- 
lications in question. Should they be barred from Canada 
they could hardly be blamed if Private Jones, of Medicine 
Hat, suddenly remembered that Memphis was his home 
town and doffed the khaki of the Canadian forces for the 
olive drab of the doughboy. 

This is, naturally, the biassed opinion of a type of war 
profiteer, but it may be taken for what it is worth. 

Yours, etc., 
Freperick B. Watt. 








considerable contributions, dealing with stu- 
Hart House 1s 


taking Shakespeare to the schools,.and the Players’ 
Guild of University College tells us something of 


7 month we are fortunate in having two 


dent activities in the theatre. 


its artistic endeavours. For the article on The 
Players’ Guild we are indebted to its President, 
Mr. Paul Gardner, who is himself active as play- 
wright, player, and producer. 





The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manuscripts of 
general articles, stories, and verse, is not at present paying 
for material. 
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BERTRAM FORSYTH MEMORIAL FUND 


The following extract will be of sympathetic in- 
terest to many readers. It is to be regretted that 
this number goes to press too soon to allow of a 
report of the performance. 

‘For some time many folk associated with the late 
Mr. Bertram Forsyth, who was for four years the 
Director of Hart House Theatre, have been anxious 
to express in some practical way their affectionate 
regard for him, for the conspicuous ability and 
charm which characterized his productions, and for 
his wide influence in dramatics in Toronto, and in- 
deed, throughout the country. 

‘As a tribute to him, therefore, we announce the 
production of The Players’ Revue, a performance by 
associates and friends of the late Bertram Forsyth, 
in aid of a Memorial Fund. In Hart House Theatre 
the 18th, 19th and 20th of February.’ 

The circular is signed by 

Heasell Mitchell, H. B. Dunnington-Grubb, 

A. Monro Grier, Ivor Lewis. 
who will gladly receive further contributions to the 
fund. 


THE PLAYERS’ GUILD, UNIVERSITY OF 
TORONTO 


The Players’ Guild of University College was 
founded in November, 1922, largely by the efforts 
and enthusiasm of Professor Ernest A. Dale, who 
became its first director, and, later, its honorary 


president. 

The Guild is probably unique among dramatic 
clubs, at least of this country, in that during the 
twenty-odd weeks of the University year, its meet- 
ings are held weekly, and at each meeting either 
a one-act play is presented or a lecture delivered, 


followed by a discussion. In addition to these 
weekly meetings, at least two regular evening pro- 
ductions of full-length plays are given, one in each 
term. Thus almost all the members who wish to 
take part in production are given an opportunity 
to do so—in some years as many as forty new 
members have been given parts; the players get 
the ‘feeling of the boards’; and many plays are 
available for study during each season. 

Each afternoon production is directed by a mem- 
ber of the Guild, and the evening plays by its direc- 
tor, Raymond Card. The Guild’s choice of plays 
is by no means limited to entirely-spoken plays, 
nor to pieces written originally for the stage. 
Pantomimes and scenes from Gilbert and Sullivan, 
as well as dramatizations of scenes from Dickens 
are given occasionally. Original burlesques, too, 
and vaudeville skits have added variety to its pro- 
grammes. 

The play itself is considered of foremost import- 
ance in the Guild’s productions. Apart from the 
impracticability, owing to limitations of space and 
time (all active members are enrolled in the Uni- 
versity), of giving any play a lavish presentation, 
simplicity is. considered most desirable. Experi- 
ments are made with curtains and lighting effects, 
though resources in this respect are rather limited, 
owing to the fact that the Guild’s revenues are de- 


rived solely from membership fees. Presentations 
are held in the auditorium of the Women’s Union, 
on a stage which, though small, is large enough for 
an experimental group such as the Players’ Guild. 

One of the greatest advantages of the Guild is 
the encouragement it offers its members to write 
and produce their own plays. At least one play 
written by a member has been produced in each 
of its seven seasons, and during the season of 1927- 
28 five original spoken plays and two pantomime 
arrangements by members were produced, as well 
as two premiéres of plays by other Canadian 
authors. Thus creative effort is stimulated, and 
members writing plays receive the advantage of 
active experience in the theatre. 

The aim of the Players’ Guild in its meetings has 
always been to be an informal group rather than a 
formal association. Discussion is encouraged, and 
candid comment, without respect of persons, is the 
usual form of criticism of productions. All points 
are discussed, beginning with the play down 
through all the details of production, and thus the 
Guild becomes a group for genuine study and train- 
ing. Lectures, both theoretical and technical, are 
given from time to time by authorities on the 
various branches of the drama. 

The Guild has never sought publicity, but, should 
these notes stir an occasional reader to more par- 
ticular interest in its doings, it may be mentioned 
that friends of the Little Theatre will be welcomed 
as Associate Members. 

Paut, GARDNER. 


Original Productions 
Players’ Guild of University College 
Full-length plays. 
Devotion—W. V. Crossen. 
Ferrara—B, Delacour Beamish. 
One-act plays. 

Nature with a Pitchfork—Harcourt Brown and Louis 
McKay. 

The Shoe Buckle—Ernest A. Dale. 

The Princess Comes—Milton Johnson. 

Mamma Disposes—Katherine B. Wells. 

The Depths of the Sea—W. S. Milne. 

The Eye of Doubt—Raymond Card. 

The Picture Frame—W. V. Crossen. 

The Bluebeard—Milton Johnson. 

The Quiet Spot—Margaret Ness. 

Outwitting the Mater—Margaret Ness. 

The Last Idealist—Nathaniel A. Benson. 

The Flatterer—A. Howard Lindsay. 

General Brock—Nathaniel A. Benson. 

Salome—Pantomime arranged by Margaret Gordon. 

The Eve of Sit. Agnes—Pantomime arranged by Margaret 
Gordon. 

Stromboli—Paul A. Gardner. 

When the Assault was Intended to the City—Raymond 
Card. 

The Sentimentalist—A. Howard Lindsay. 

The list of weekly plays is too long to be recorded. It 
contains the usual one-acters of the better sort, with occa- 
sional incursions into the unusual, such as Masefield’s Sweeps 
of ’98, a No play, and Bottomley’s King Lear's Wife. The 
public productions range from Milne to Ibsen and Sheridan 
and include Masefield’s The Faithful and Flecker’s Don Juan. 
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THE HART HOUSE TOURING PLAYERS 
Shakespeare in the Schools 


A new and important experiment is being successfully 
worked out by the Hart House Theatre. A junior company, 
consisting mainly of students in the University of Toronto, 
is giving a series of performances in school auditoriums of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, the play prescribed for this 
year’s Ontario matriculation. This venture has proved en- 
tirely successful from ‘the artistic point of view, and has 
had the further advantage of bringing members of the stu- 
dent body into closer touch with Hart House Theatre, and 
the Theatre itself into contact with a wider public in the city. 

The following technical details of staging and direction 
were contributed at our request, and we heartily endorse all 
that is claimed for the beauty and merriment of the produc- 
tion. Carroll Aikins and his young players are greatly to 
be congratulated on this new departure in the direction of 
Community Playing. 

School Dramatic Clubs who may be inspired to work out 
the same problems for themselves will find valuable advice, 
of a highly practical nature, in Roy Mitchell’s Shakespeare 
for Community Players and his The School Theatre; or 
may make further inquiries from the Director, Hart House 
Theatre, Toronto. 


R. K. H. 


Last Spring, the Ontario Federation of Secondary School 
Teachers, realizing that it would be of great benefit to high 
school students of Shakespeare if they could see plays com- 
petently acted instead of merely reading them, suggested to 
Hart House Theatre that there should be some form of co- 
operation between the schools and the theatre. A plan was 
accordingly worked out during the summer, receiving the 
hearty co-operation of Hart House Theatre Syndics, and 
the result was the opening of the Touring Players in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream on January 16th, at the Central 
High School. 

There were interesting problems to be solved by the direc- 
tor before this experiment could come to fruition. The prob- 
lem of scenery was a difficult one as the set had to be one 
that could be quickly set up and pulled down in school audi- 
toriums, light to handle and easily transportable. Owing to 
the hardwood floors on all school platforms the usual theatre 
screws and braces could not be used. The result of meeting 
these conditions has been an ingenious set of great flexibility 
and genuine artistic merit. A tent-like self-contained struc- 
ture has been built of steel bicycle tubing, strong but light, 
the tubes easily slotting into place. A proscenium arch with 
curtains forms the front of this structure, with two sets of 
curtains behind, hung on these tube-braces, making possible 
a two-level stage and also a quick change of scene by merely 
drawing the middle set of curtains. The second level is 
easily made by using for platform and steps the long boxes, 
specially constructed for the purpose, used for packing and 
transporting the entire equipment. Add to this a small 
portable dimmer-box containing a sufficient number of re- 
sistance coils to achieve some really delightful lighting 
effects, and you have complete a remarkably practical tour- 
ing equipment. 

The playing of this youthful amateur company was 
thoroughly enjoyable. The entire performance was full of 
spontaneity and youthful enthusiasm. One pleasing feature 
of the performance, it may be remarked in passing, was 
the number of really excellent voices in the company. Both 


young and old in the audience enjoyed the delightful fooling 
of clowns and fairies, and the bewilderment of the lovers 
in the wood scenes was excellently handled. A charming 
colour ‘harmony was worked out in the costumes, particularly 
noticeable in the grouping of the last act, when the Duke 
and his company watch the playing of the -itragedy of 
Pyramus. In fact, many in the audience felt that the play 
and its author had been re-discovered for them. As one 
small boy said afterwards, ‘It wasn’t Shakespeare at all, it 
was just fun!’ 

The form of the production itself was well in line with 
the most modern tendencies of the theatre. What R. H. 
Wilenski describes as characteristic of the modern move- 
ment in painting, namely, its emphasis upon plastic or archi- 
tectural values instead of emotional and individualistic ones, 
has become the keynote also of the most interesting work 
being done in the theatre to-day. To put it briefly, the 
modern director endeavours to create a unity in his produc- 
tion of the play as a whole in which visual rhythms, balance 
and proportion in grouping, lighting, and colour effects, are 
as important as individual character interpretation, which 
latter becomes in this type of production only one of the 
elements that go to make up the play. The effect of visual 
rhythm upon an audience is still little understood by the 
average playgoer, but critical analysis is giving more and 
more value to the form or rhythm within which the play 
is unfolded. From this point of view the Hart House pro- 
duction of A Midsummer Night’s Dream was an interesting 
achievement. The excellent team-work of the actors, the 
fluid rhythm of the play in which lights and shadows, 
colour and movement were made into a coherent whole, 
were the secret of the enjoyment which this production has 
undoubtedly given to thousands. 

It is to be hoped that this auspicious beginning will lead 
to still more interesting developments. Certainly such co- 
operation between Hart House Theatre and the schools will 
fill two great needs in the life of the city. It will give a new 
and living interest in the work of Shakespeare to the boys 
and girls of our secondary schools, and by training younger 
actors in Shakespearean plays, and also by enlarging the 
public to whom Hart House Theatre is now something more 
than a name, it will help to give new life and enthusiasm 
to the leading Little Theatre of Canada. 

K. A. 


NOTES 


The Secretary of the New Westminster Little Theatre 
Association, Miss Emmie A. Milledge, seeks information 
on the box-office experience of little theatres in small 
towns. Satisfactory productions of Milne’s Dover Road and 
Wyn Weaver’s Rising Generation have been made, but neither 
paid for itself on the basis of 75 cents entrance with a seat- 
ing accommodation of 210, and the Association is consider- 
ing a reduction to 50 cents, in order to meet the competition 
from movie houses and church dramatics. Rann Kennedy's 
Servant in the House is in rehearsal and the management 
would like to know whether it has been produced by ama- 
teurs in Canada, and if so, how it was received. 


* * * 


The Vancouver Little Theatre Association, always distin- 
guished for the trenchant directness of its self-criticism—a 
pleasing trait in theatre workers—reports the staging of 
Thackeray’s The Rose and the Ring as a Christmas play, and, 
in November, a production of Sheridan’s The Critic. 
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The Rose and the Ring presented problems of histrionic 
dificulty in the duller parts of the dialogue, but offered 
passages of pure delight in the whimsical scenes of the 
breakfast table and the execution. Of the work of A. J. 
Greathed, as the Executioner, Randal W. Glover writes :— 

‘One admired his very evident and serious acceptance of 
his avocation, the manner in which he balanced his axes and 
re-arranged the basket for the better accommodation of the 
head which was to have fallen into it were excellent pieces 
of serious fooling. The evening owed a great deal to Mr. 
Greathed for his exceptional work, for he was aware of the 
narrow line that divides caricature from burlesque, and 
never allowed himself to slip over it. 

‘The evening was one of great entertainment and mirth, 
and enthusiastic praise is given to the directors, Marjory M. 
Reynolds and A. W. Rogers.’ 

We print in full Mr. Glover’s report on The Critic :— 

‘The November production, which aroused more than the 
usual amount of interest, was Sheridan’s The Critic. 

‘Toward it criticism on the whole inclined to magnanimity, 
and came down lightly, almost soothingly, in fact, where 
a trifle more weight could have done no harm and perhaps 
some little good. 

‘Under the load of an extensive cast the producer, Mr. 
Frank Johnstone, together with his assistant, Miss Gertrude 
Letson, worked like Trojans to achieve an unified whole; 
that they failed to reach their objective must be attributed 
to ill-fitting parts in important places. The play moved 
heavily and carried with it, bodily or mentally, little of the 
sparkle of Sheridan’s wit. Although there were, here and 
there, intermittent flashes as from the true gem, for the 
most part one was rather glad to view the matter as ex- 
perimental, knowing that from it there would spring in 
some future season the fruit of which this was but the 
seed. One must not overlook the matter of costuming, as 
it, thanks to the indefatigable labours of Mrs. J. B. Far- 
quhar, set a standard of excellence never before equalled.’ 

Ranpat W. GLover. 


* * * 


A headline from The Toronto Star tells in brief the story 
of a brave undertaking in rural dramatics. ‘Vandorf Farmers 
put on a Light Opera at 30 Cents. Paint their own back- 
drops and rehearse and produce their own show—Young and 
old in the cast—The Mermaid a success—The Caines.’ Van- 
dorf is a small village on the Ontario sand ridges. The 


Mermaid has a libretto by George Birmingham with music 
by Sidney Nicholson, organist of Westminster Abbey. The 
Caines are Major Caine and his family, who were the 
moving spirit and directors of the play. Maine Johnson, of 
The Toronto Star, is responsible for a vivid story of the 
production. 

a 


The Port Credit Operatic and Dramatic Society is a com- 
munity organization guided by Miss A. E. Hill, as regards 
its musical activities, and directed, in matters dramatic, by 
Captain W. C. C. Innes. The club produces three plays 
and one opera each winter, casting mainly from a group of 
some twenty players whom the director has trained during 
the five years of his tenure. They have a satisfactory stage 
but so far are handicapped by the lack of proper lighting 
equipment. Guest directors are invited to take over from 
time to time, and there are regular lectures on problems of 
stage and dramatic technique. Port Credit is a town on 
the shore of Lake Ontario. 

Among the outstanding plays produced are: The Younger 
Generation, The Silver Box, Are You a Mason? The Bells, 
Three Live Ghosts, Milestones, and Inside the Lines. The 
operas sung include Pinafore, The China Shop, The Pirates 
of Penzance, and Tom Jones. 


* * * 


The Staff Players’ Club of Galt Collegiate Institute re- 
ports a successful career of several years’ duration. We 
shall give further details of this little theatre in a later 
issue, and meanwhile should be glad to hear from others 
of the same type. 

ts Re cae 


It is proposed ito give the name, each month, of some book 
or books that are likely to be of helpful interest to workers 
or players in little theatres. These notes will be in no wise 
-a systematic bibliography, but merely suggestions for read- 
ing. For this month there is a new theatre book by John 
Dolman, Jr., professor of English in the University of 
Pennsylvania. It is called The Art of Play Production 
(Harpers), and is described as a ‘book for the beginner, in 
terms of artistic principles’, but there is abundant matter 
for the most experienced. It differs from many such 
volumes in giving first place to the player and the director, 
and leaving the electrician and the carpenter in the back- 
ground where they belong. 


R. K. H. 





And the hilltop gardens 
yield this fragrant tea. 
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TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 
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New Oxford Books by Canadians 


EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH. By Chester Martin, Professor of History in the 
University of Manitoba 


These studies in governance and self-government in Canada—written by one of the foremost Canadian ~ 
historians—deal with the following subjects: The Old Colonial System; Nova Scotia and the Old Empire; “New | 
Subjects” in Quebec; Nova Scotia and the Second Empire; Responsible Government in Canada; The Common- 


wealth and its Corollaries. 


SIR CHARLES BAGOT IN CANADA. By G. P. de T. Glazebrook, Lecturer in Histon in 
the University of Toronto 


A study in British Colonial Government by one of the younger Canadian historians. Sir Charles Bagot — 
was Governor-General of Canada in 1842, during that critical period in Canada’s political development when the — 
young idea of self-government was fighting for its life. a 


CANADA IN THE COMMONWEALTH. By Sir Robert Borden ‘ - $2.50 | 


Contents: The Land and its Inhabitants; Discovery and Beginnings of Colonization; British Explorers; ~ 
French Colonization; The Missionaries; European Wars; Pontiac’s Rebellion; The Revolutionary War; The ~ 
Quebec Act; The Bloodless Revolution of 1848; The World War; Methods of the Peace Conference; The — 
Washington Conference; British and American Commonwealths. ; 


THOMAS FULLER. With an Introduction and mates by Be K. Broaitas, Prateaser of 
English in the University of Alberta 


A new volume in the Clarendon English Series containing selections from the works of Fuller (1608-1661) “a 
with essays on him by Charles Lamb, Leslie Stephen, ete. 4 
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